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«The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions” 


Mr. Mott has sometimes said that 
there is a strategy of times as well as 
a strategy of places and a strategy of 
methods. If that is true and we wish 
to apply true strategy to our Asso- 
ciation work, we should give unusual 
attention during this year to the promo- 
tion of missionary intelligence among 
students. This should be true of every 
class of institutions—college, theologi- 
cal, professional, normal and prepara- 
tory. The time is fully ripe for a genu- 
ine advance. The study of missions, 
broadly considered, involves the study 
of our day. No day ever better de- 
served the study and none ever de- 
manded it more. 

It is singularly happy that this year 
we are offered for study Mr. Mott’s 
new book, “The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions.” It is an ambitious 
thesis, but those who have heard Mr. 
Mott’s address in recent years will anti- 
cipate that his pages prove it. It is 
a book which not only will inform, de- 
light and inspire, but will demonstrate 
in a unique way that one has done well 
to make the study; for if the hour is 
decisive for Christian missions, the hour 
is decisive for college men to know 
that this is the case, 


Diversity of Gifts Required 


Most college men and women know 
that there is a constant call for stu- 
dents to go as foreign missionaries, but 
not all are aware of the fact that the 
work in non-Christian countries de- 
mands workers of great diversity of 
gifts and training. Preachers are 
needed in great numbers, but the de- 
mand does not stop with them. The 
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following list compiled from the rec- 
ords of the Student Volunteer Movement 
shows what diversity of gifts is in de- 
mand: 

During the past three years calls have 
come for men to fill such positions as the 
following: Civil, mechanical, electrical 
and sanitary engineers, teachers of Eng- 
lish, French, German, music, mathe- 
matics, agriculture, chemistry, biology, 
physics, philosophy, accounting and 
commerce, manual training, athletes to 
develop out-of-door sports, physical di- 
rectors to have charge of gymnasium 
work, architects and builders, physicians 
and surgeons to serve in hospitals and 
to itinerate, business managers of mis- 
sion stations and colleges, stenographers 


‘to serve as private secretaries and to 


teach stenography and commercial sub- 
jects, graduates of agricultural colleges, 
practical printers, dentists and large 
numbers of ordained preachers to serve 
as evangelists, to organize native 
churches, to teach in theological semi- 
naries and to preach to English-speak- 
ing congregations; women physicians 
and surgeons for both hospital service 
and itineration, nurses, kindergartners, 
stenographers to serve as private sec- 
retaries, superintendents of orphanages 
and student hostels, physical directors, 
Bible teachers and evangelists, and 
teachers of general subjects in the pri- 
mary, intermediate and advanced grades 
requiring college or normal training, as 
well as specialists in biology, mathe- 
matics and music. 

On pages 26 to 34 the reader will find 
the latest information in regard to the 
present needs of the various missionary 
societies of the United States and 
Canada. This list should be read care- 
fully by those who are in position to 
help college men and women to find 
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places for the largest opportunity for 
service. 


The International Convention at Toronto 


Every student Association should 
avail itself of its right to be repre- 
sented at the International Convention 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of North America, which will be held 
in the city of Toronto, October 28-31, 
1910. Each Association is entitled to 
two regular delegates chosen from its 
list of active members and to one more 
regular delegate for each complete one 
hundred active members additional to 
the first one hundred active members. 
This is to be a convention for the 
spread of information and for thorough 
deliberation on some of the most im- 
portant problems of the Association. 
The one which will concern the student 
Associations most vitally is the discus- 
sion of the report of the Commission 
created by the International Convention 
at Washington, three years ago, to con- 
sider the question of the desirability of 
rephrasing the definition of the word 
evangelical as contained in the Portland 
Test. Some of the student Associations 
are dissatisfied with the basis as it 
stands, and these should by all means 
be represented in the Convention. Other 
student Associations believe that no 
change is necessary, and these also 
should send delegates to Toronto. The 
greatest danger of the student Asso- 
ciations is that they become self-satisfied 
and provincial, forgetting the great con- 
tributions which the other branches of 
the Association Movement are making, 
not only to the life of the Church, but 
also to the work of the student Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. Weatherford’s New Book 


College men and women are gradu- 
ally awakening to a sense of their obli- 
gation to those about them who are 
less fortunately situated. This is mani- 
fested in various forms of social serv- 
ice which are being undertaken by Stu- 
dent Associations. Mr. Weatherford 
has put our student Associations under 
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obligations to him in publishing the re- 
sults of his study of what college stu- 
dents may do for the negro in the book 
just coming from the press, entitled 
“Negro Life in the South.” While this 
book was prepared with the Southern 
college students in mind, it will be 
of very great value to students in 
all other sections. The principles of 
help set forth may be applied to any 
other class of people who are in need 
of the help of those who are in position 
to render unselfish service. This book 
is one of the mission study courses of- 
fered for the fall term. Already or- 
ders for large numbers of copies have 
been received from Southern colleges. 
Students from other sections must not 
be behind the Southern men in the con- 
sideration of their duty to the negro. 


Mr. Porter’s Study of the High School 
Problem 


For years David R. Porter has been 
studying the religious and moral life 
of boys in our high schools. He has 
embodied the results of his study in a 
pamphlet recently published, entitled 
“The Work of the Young Men’s- Chris- 
tian Association Among High School 
Bays.” Everyone interested in the 
pr oblem of the religious and mora! life 
of high school boys will be well repaid 
by a “thorough study of the principles 
sect forth in Mr. Porter’s pamphlet. 


Put First Things First 


The multitude of calls which come to 
every Association at the beginning of 
the year require careful study of per- 
spective. Specialists put in their claims 
for the time of the leaders and each 
claim is not only valid and attractive, 
but of great importance. Some well- 
defined plan needs to be worked out by 
the cabinet in order that, with so many 
things to be done, the more important 
shall have their true place of promi- 
nence; not always the one that sounds 
the loudest is the call to be obeyed. 
Leaders must always remember that 
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success in any form of Christian work 
depends upon the power of the per- 
sonalities engaged therein. These can- 
not transmit something which they do 
not themselves possess. Sometimes 
there is a great deal of clatter that 
sounds like Heavenly voices, but a dis- 
cerning ear recognizes the difference. 
The study of the Bible and of the mis- 
sionary activities of the Church are the 
great forces of inspiration for the re- 
ligious life. These should have the 
right of way in the plans of every As- 
sociation. It may be that other matters 
will seem to be more important, such as 
the enlisting of men in social service, 
or the undertaking of schemes for mak- 
ing the Association more popular in 
the college, but when all is said and 
done, nothing can take the place of 
genuinely religious lives which are the 
center of any movement, and these lives 
are never rich and powerful, except 
through meditation and prayer. It is so 
easy to mistake movement for prog- 
ress and to think that popularity or 
widespread infiuence or multiplying or- 
ganizations are the measure of success! 
The only success in any religious work 
is the multiplication of vitally religious 
men, and the number of these increases 
only as the heart of the movement is 
deeply and vitally stirred. 


A Good Motto 


Many years ago at a State Conven- 
tion, one of the leaders laid down three 
rules to be observed by the Christian 
worker who wished to be thoroughly 
successful : 


“Hide yourself in the Word, 

Stick to one man, 

Keep your eye on the uttermost part of the 
earth.” 


No better motto can be given for 
the personal life of the man who leads 
in any department of the student As- 
sociation; to enrich the personality by 
the study of the Bible, to cherish at 
least one abiding friendship, to extend 
one’s sympathy to the whole world, 
these are the enduring factors in any 
growing Christian life. 


Make Friends of the Freshmen 


“Fresh out! All out nineteen four- 
teen!” And the freshmen are out for 
everything, whether good or bad. It 
rests with upper class men to see 
whether they come out for things that 
are most worth while. It is for the 
Christian college man to say whether 
the new man across the hall shall spend 
his time seeking the plaudits of the 
crowd on the athletic field or whether 
he try first to be a man. The fresh- 
man wants to know how to make him- 
self the typical representative of his 
college. If the friends he makes are 
those who court popularity or honors, 
or want to be leaders in unselfish ac- 
tivities, he will follow their example. 
He will know himself and be known by 
the company he keeps. What he says, 
what he hears and what he does dur- 
ing these first weeks of his career as a 
college man will determine in large 
measure what he will say, what he will 
represent and what he will do during 
the remainder of his residence. It is 
not what the Dean tells him in the open- 
ing chapel exercise, nor what he may 
hear if he attends the reception to new 
students at the Association rooms, that 
will finally determine his attitude to- 
ward life in college and in future years; 
it is the man who becomes his chum, 
the group of men with whom he lives 
and moves and has his being, that will 
shape his ideals, set the standard for 
his action and even determine the 
stripes on his hat-band. 

What he needs and what he wants 
above all things is a confidential adviser 
and chum. He is a freshman; he would 
like to know the upper class men, but 
he may not be able to seek their ac- 
quaintance. He welcomes their friend- 
liness; he responds to their suggestions. 
His mind is as wide open as his eyes. 
His main business in life at this stage 
is to absorb ideas; some day in the not 
far-distant future he will begin to sort 
these out and select the ones which 
best suit his purposes. 

One of the most striking facts in 
the life of our Lord was His wonderful 
capacity for friendship. He recognized 
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the potential qualities of manhood in 
men of all classes. He offered them 
His society. A few of them, not many, 
accepted it, “That they might be with 
Him,” that they might be friends. He 
did not wait for them to come to Him; 
He chose them. He showed them the 
Father. And their lives, transformed, 
stand out to-day living examples of the 
influence of Him who called His dis- 
ciples friends, 

There is probably nothing that we 
can do during ovr college days which 


THE LAKE FOREST 


By Charles 


HE Lake Forest Summer School is 
the newest feature of the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of North America. It is the 
fruition of the plans laid in the summer 
of 1909 for bringing together for study 
and conference all the employed secre- 
taries, local, State and international, of 
the North American movement. 

For three years a Summer School for 
the Secretaries employed in the Southern 
colleges has been held at Black Moun- 
tein, N. C., and for two years a school 
for the Secretaries of the West has been 
held at Lake Geneva, and last year a 
Summer School for the Secretaries of 
the East was held at Silver Bay. The 
success of these schools created a de- 
mand for a school international in 
character which would bring together 
the Secretaries employed by the Stu- 
dent Associations in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The Lake 
Forest School was the result of this de- 
mand. 

There were in attendance 124 student 
secretaries, with fourteen of their wives 
and seven other persons, making a total 
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will mean more to the other men, to 
our college and to the Kingdom in the 
world, than to tie up to some freshman 
who for the first time has come from 
home to find or lose himself in the 
world of men. There are many things 
we can do for the new students, many 
receptions for them, many hand-books 
to distribute, many clubs to promote, 
But the greatest thing is to give our- 
selves to them, interpreting to them by 
the life we live the principles of the 
Gospel of Christ. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
W. Bishop 


registration of 145. The attendance 
was thoroughly representative, including 
every part of the student field from 
California to New England and from 
Texas to Canada. A few foreign sec- 
retaries were also included, from 
China, Latin America, Italy and Tur- 
key. 

The school found a most suitable and 
comfortable location at Lake Forest 
University, Lake Forest, Ill. The 
buildings and equipment of this instt- 
tution were placed at the disposal! of 
the school in a most generous and 
gracious spirit. The situation in the 
beautiful town of Lake Forest—lo- 
cated on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
north of Chicago—was most attractive. 
It would be difficult to find a more 
suitable and quiet retreat for the school, 
where the men could be more com- 
pletely secluded and free from detract- 
ing influences. 

The study courses were the chief 
features of the school. The aim of 
the committee to provide thoroughgoing 
courses of a post-graduate grade and 
to give the men the opportunity of 
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three weeks of solid systematic thinking, 
was well accomplished. Four courses 
were provided, under the instruction of 
the four professors who were the first 
choice of the secretaries from the whole 
college field of the United States and 
Canada. The first was a Bible study 
course: “An Inductive Study of Ro- 
mans,” conducted by Dean E., I. Bos- 
worth, of Oberlin. This course was 
taken by all the secretaries. Then a 
choice of one of the following three 
courses was given: “The Life of Paul,” 
conducted by Dr. O. E. Brown, of Van- 
derbilt University” ; “The Philosophy of 
Religion,” conducted by Dr. Jas. Elliott, 
of Wesley College, Winnipeg, and a 
course on the book “The Will of God,” 
conducted by the author, Dr. Henry B. 
Wright, of Yale. Each secretary took 
only two courses, involving two lec- 
tures each morning. The remaining 
hours of the morning and of the evening, 
outside the evening session, were re- 
served for study. 

The helpfulness of the four profes- 
sors was not confined to the recitation 
room. They were all men whose per- 
sonalities impress their students, and 
who are very closely and sympathetic- 
ally related to student life. Many of 
the secretaries came closer to these 
teachers in personal interviews and de- 
rived much additional benefit and in- 
struction, both on personal and aca- 
demic problems, by this closer contact. 

While the morning was devoted en- 
tirely to study and lectures, the practi- 
cal side of Student Association work 
was allotted to the evening sessions of 
the school. These sessions might well 
be called the parliament of the Stu- 
dent Association Movement. Every de- 
partment of the work was presented 
and taken up in a thorough discussion. 
The presentation at these sessions con- 





sisted largely of the reports of the com- 
missions appointed earlier in the year 
to study the Association work and 
methods throughout the colleges and 
universities of United States and 
Canada. Each commission occupied 
two or three sessions and went into 
the methods and work of its department 
quite exhaustively. The first commis- 
sion dealt with “Bible and Mission 
Study,” the second with “Service,” the 
third with “Evangelism,” and_ the 
fourth with “The Association and the 
Churches.” Other important subjects 
taken up and presented by the secre- 
taries were: “The Finances of the Stu- 
dent Association”; “The Cultivation of 
the Faculty and the Alumni”; “The 
Student Association Secretaryship as a 
Life Work,” and “Recruiting.” 

The report of the Summer School, 
which is soon to be published, is a com- 
pilation of these papers and the reports 
of these commissions, together with 
summaries of the discussions upon 
them; it will constitute a valuable hand- 
book of Student Association Methods 
and Work. Some special themes were 
presented at the evening sessions by 
visiting lecturers. Dr. Graham Taylor, 
associate editor of “The Survey,” spoke 
on “The Relation of the Association to 
the Great Social Movement.” Mr. I. 
E. Brown, of the Secretarial Institute 
and Training School in Chicago, gave 
an address on “The Work of the 
General Association Secretaryship.” 
The closing sessions were occupied with 
a series of four lectures on “Leader- 
ship,” by Mr. John R. Mott, which were 
specially prepared for this school. 

As in all Student Conferences, the 
afternoon was reserved for recreation 
as rigidly as the morning for study. 
The athletic committee of the school 
undertook from the start to put on a 
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full programme of sports. Splendid fa- 
cilities were afforded for tennis, base- 
ball and swimming, and an occasional 
“hike” was added to the list. Special 
events were run off in tennis, base- 
ball and on the track. The tournament 
of tennis singles proved S. D. Pyle, of 
Brown, secretary under appointment to 
University of Washington, the crack 
player of the school, and in doubles, 
Pyle and his partner McKnight, of the 
University of Illinois, were the winners. 
For the baseball series and the track 
meet the secretaries were grouped into 
the East, the South and the West. The 
East proved victorious in the series of 
ball games. It was no second-rate ball 
that the players put up, as among the sec- 
retaries were not a few stars from 
leading college ball teams. Nor was 
the “rooting” of any lower order, some 
men proving stars on the side line who 
would not rate high on the diamond. 
While social distraction were not en- 
couraged, the secretaries and _ their 
wives were the guests of two pleasant 
functions in Lake Forest homes. Dr. 
and Mrs. McClure entertained in their 
home at afternoon tea, and Mr. Cyrus 
H. McCormick entertained all the mem- 
bers of the school at his beautiful estate, 
Walden, on the last Saturday afternoon 
and evening; one of Mr. Mott’s in- 
spiring addresses on “Leadership” being 
given in Mr. McCormick’s drawing 


room, 
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This brief account of this the first 
Lake Forest Summer School, can give 
but a very inadequate idea of its in- 
estimable value and significance to the 
Student Movement of North America. 
The broadening of the secretaries in the 
discipline of hard study under inspiring 
teachers, the interchange of tried meth- 
ods of work, the enrichment of personal 
contact with the leaders, are some of the 
results in the men themselves. But this 
is only a suggestion of the ultimate 
scope of the school, when we remem- 
ber that it means the uniting of the 
entire North American Movement as 
never before; raising to a higher stan- 
dard the leadership of the Christian 
forces in the colleges and universities 
of the continent, and the touching of an 
entire student community of 180,000 
men. 

Before the close of the school hearty 
thanks were extended to the executive 
committee, consisting of Messrs. E. C. 
Carter, E. O. Jacob and W. OD. 
Weatherford. A permanent committee 
was elected to arrange for the next 
school. The committee, as organized, 
consists of E. C. Carter, chairman; W. 
D. Weatherford, dean; Chas. W. 
Bishop, secretary; A. H. Lichty, treas- 
urer, and W. A. McKnight, H. A. Dal- 
zell, F. P. Turner, T. S. Evans and E. 
A. Turner. It was decided to hold the 
next session of the school in the sum- 
mer of IQITI. 














HOW A STUDENT CAN HELP THE FOREIGNER 


By Peter Roberts, Ph. D., New York 


HIS article is written in reply to 
the question of the warm-hearted, 
sympathetic, Christian young student, 
who asks: “What can I do to help the 
foreigner?” You can do much in many 
ways. I will mention five things: 

1. Know the foreigner. Get ac- 
quainted with the mercurial and indi- 
vidualistic Italian, who is full of 
esthetic ideals and possibilities; know 
the Slav, who for a thousand years 
watched at the gates of western Europe, 
checking and repelling the onward 
march of Huns and Avars, Turks and 
Arabs, that the Kelt and the Teuton 
may forge out with fire and sword the 
liberties which today are enjoyed by us; 
know the Magyar, who for a thousand 
years has defied both Turk and Teuton 
to dislodge him from the fertile plains 
of the Danube; know the Greek and 
the Albanian, whose ancestors gave the 
world models in literature and art which 
have been admired by a hundred gen- 
erations of men and which we of the 
twentieth century do little more than 
copy ; know the German and the Scandi- 
navian, who have been the pioneers in 
the battie for liberty and freedom, and 
who today lead the world in literary and 
industrial achievements; know _ the 
Armenian, Persian, Syrian and Hebrew, 
who have survived the rise and fall of 
kingdoms for three thousand years and 
are today leaders in commerce and 
finance in some of the leading cities of 
the Old and New Worlds. Know these 
men, learn something about their achieve- 
ments, and give them credit for the part 
they played, and still play, in the ad- 
vancement of civilization. 

2. Find out the needs of the foreigner. 


Last year more than a million and a 
quarter immigrants landed in North 
America. More than a million came 
into the United States, and, out of every 
hundred, ninety plus did not know the 
language that is used in mill and mart, 
field and factory, mine and camp, court 
and legislature. The vast majority of 
these immigrants came from backward 
countries where the public school sys- 
tem has not been developed, where 
political liberty and industrial enter- 
prise are little known; where the 
tyranny of kings is exercised and the 
thought of democracy is a dream 
fraught with danger, and where super- 
stition dominates every department of 
life. To be transplanted in a day from 
such an environment to that of Amer- 
ica, where the most advanced thought 
relating to popular education, freedom, 
the rights of kings and religious lib- 
erty, obtain, is fraught with peculiar 
danger to both the foreign-born and to 
ourselves. The new environment per- 
plexes and confounds thousands of 
foreigners; they know not how to ad- 
just their lives to new conditions, and 
those who honestly try to meet the obli- 
gations imposed by a higher civilization 
find few helps to facilitate the process. 
These peoples come from countries 
where the principles of hygiene have 
not been popularized, where municipal 
sanitation is little practised, and where 
the value and variety of foods are but 
slightly appreciated. When they set- 
tle in industrial centers in this country, 
they crowd into unsanitary quarters, 
partake freely of food and drink which 
are not wholesome, and live under con- 
ditions that are unfavorable to morality 


aml health, What wonder is it that 
many of these strong men break down 
after a few years of arduous labor, that 
infant mortality is shamelessly high, and 
that so many wrecks are found in 
hospitals and poorhouses! Thousands 
of foreigners are annually naturalized, 
and in too many instances their leaders 
have been sinister politicians moved by 
selfish considerations. They cast their 
first ballot under instruction from the 
boss, and the faithful discharge of or- 
ders brings its reward. Thus at the 
very threshold of the exercise of free 
franchise—the crowning glory of democ- 
racy—the foreigner is taught that his 
vote has commercial value, and that he 
is important enough to be sought for, 
magnified and toadied to by men in 
political office, whose counterparts in the 
Fatherland he was wont to regard from 
afar with admiration and awe and be- 
fore whom he humbly bowed when he 
had occasion to ask a favor. These 
conditions have brought about many 
serious situations, and thousands of 
foreigners are trained to obey the dic- 
tates of political bosses and are left in 
ignorance of the first principles of 
democracy. No patriot can contemplate 
this situation with equanimity, and the 
serious problems precipitated in indus- 
trial centers where foreigners settle in 
large numbers retard the progress of 
civilization in these communities. 

3- Meet the needs you find. If it is 
a knowledge of the English language 
the foreigner needs, supply it. There 
is a system now used by more than six 
hundred teachers by which the foreigner 
who knows no English can begin to 
learn the language in an easy, rapid and 
interesting manner. You can use this. 


More than two hundred students used 
it last year and did good work. They 
did not need to know the language of 
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the men whom they taught. By this 
system the student who knows only his 
mother tongue can render efficient sery- 
ice. If the foreigner knows some Eng- 
lish and wants more, you can use the 
“Reader for Coming Americans,” which 
is a storehouse of material designed to 
help the foreign-born. From this Reader 
you can take, as judgment suggests, 
what your group most needs. Many 
foreigners annually grope in the dark 
into naturalization. They need and 
would appreciate leadership. Nothing 
would give these men greater joy than 
the organization of a naturalization club, 
where the intricacies of our democracy 
can be discussed and explained and the 
duties as well as the privileges of 
citizenship can be expounded. The 
foreigner also wants to live as each one 
of us does, he wants his children to live 
and enjoy health, and he is willing to 
hear and learn about the laws of health. 
Can there be a better work projected 
than to organize centers where lectures 
on personal hygiene, municipal sanita- 
tion, the danger from contagious dis- 
ease, etc., could be prepared and deliv- 
ered by competent men? And how 
dreary is the life of the majority 
of these foreigners!—no diversion, no 
amusement, no play—nothing to break 
the monotony of life save the rattle of 
the glass, card-playing, the ribald song 
and brutal fights which too often bring 
their jamborees to a close. Here, then, 
is a place for the young student who 
can play or sing; for those who can en- 
tertain; for those versed in art to plan 
a lecture in which the masterpieces of 
geniuses of all ages may be thrown on 
canvas and the refining influences of 
transcendental thought brought to bear 
upon the souls of these men. The stu- 
dent who does this will render service 
to his country by helping coming Amer- 
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icans to fully appreciate the oppor- 
tunities and privileges awaiting them in 
America. 

4. Make friends of the foreigners. 
The work done in the class-room and 
the lecture hall will miss the mark un- 
less the student will come into touch 
with the life of the foreigner. The men 
in the class live somewhere; find out 
where they live. If one of them invites 
you to break bread with him, go, for 
it may be the occasion upon which the 
Master will reveal himself. If he is 
married, he will talk to you about his 
children and will ask your advice con- 
cerning them. Tell him of the oppor- 
tunities this country affords—the poor 
boy, and how some of the best men of 
the nation came from humble homes. 
Let him tell you of his country and his 
people, and you will learn anew that 
God has his favorites among all the na- 
tions of the earth, and that heroes are 
not recent products in the history of 
man. Get near to this man’s life and 
it will be opened up to you as a book, 
and the foreigner—a child of Nature— 
will respond to the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. There is no class of men 
in the country that carries as heavy 
burdens, endures as many sorrows, bears 
as many misfortunes, as this man of 
foreign birth, and the good a student 
can do by coming into touch with his 
difficulties and trials can only be meas- 
ured by the Father who knows all the 
sorrows of His children. 

5. And last, but not least, remember 
the son of the foreigner: The boy who 
at home is held down by standards im- 
ported from foreign lands, and on the 





street meets with very different ones— 
those of our democracy; the lad who 
has an idea that something is wrong 
when his parents are laughed at because 
of their peculiar ways by those he is 
anxious to imitate; the boy who is 
taunted and baited on the street as 
“Polak,” “Hunky,” “Dago,” by his play- 
mates, and who thinks he must excel— 
most often in deviltry—to make good 
the title of American; the boy who 
wants to forget the past in the glamor 
of the present, little dreaming that he 
turns his back upon the richest heritage 
of which boys should be proud. The 
child of the foreigner demands special 
care. One of the demands of the day 
is to find men who will reconcile the 
heart of the boys to their parents, who 
will teach from the advantage point of 
this great nation the great lesson of one 
common Father and one common 
Brother, and that, before the Eternal, 
we are all as the small dust of the bal- 
ance, and that He, by the power of His 
Holy Spirit, is able to make the most 
illiterate foreigner a child of Abraham. 

These are my five points—the answer 
to the young student who asks: “What 
can I do for the foreigner?’ Let him 
who has ears to hear take these five 
points, then earnestly and humbly pray: 
“Oh God, help me to help the men less 
fortunate than I; give me the vision of 
the common brotherhood in Christ; that 
for this burden-bearer, as well as for 
me, He died; that for him Christ has 
prepared a place, and that God-created, 
as I am, he is capable of enjoying all 
that the children of God enjoy in this 
land of opportunities.” 














THE BOY SCOUT 


MOVEMENT 


By Edgar M. Robinson, New York 


WISE man has remarked, “There 
is no boy problem,” for he knew 
in his heart that the only problem in 
connection with boys is that of securing 
the right kind of adult leadership for 
them. There is nothing a boy so much 
desires as to be a man; there are few 
things which lead a boy into so much 
trouble as trying to be a man. Boys are 
naturally hero worshippers, and do not 
always distinguish between imitating 
their hero’s vices and his virtues. The 
college man in general and the college 
athlete in particular little realize the 
boy following that he has; and if it be 
true that “Every man is some boy’s 
hero,” the college man may well think 
seriously of the direction in which he is 
leading his followers. Someone has re- 
marked that the average Sunday School 
class of boys in their teens can repeat 
the names of the leading athletes of 
America much more readily than they 
can repeat the names of the Twelve 
Apostles, and they are much more fa- 
miliar with the rules of the game than 
with the teachings of the Scriptures. 
The Boy Scout Movement in Eng- 
land and in other countries has fur- 
nished, in a remarkable way, oppor- 
tunities for relating groups of boys with 
men who are willing to help. It is re- 
ported that many a Scout Master in 
England has gone into this work sim- 
ply from patriotic motives in order “to 
help the Empire a bit,” by training at 
least a small group of boys to become 
self-reliant, useful citizens, and save 
them from joining that great army of 
drifters and growing up without the 
knowledge of a. useful occupation or a 





profitable way in which to spend either 
leisure or working hours. 

Contrary to the opinion of the un- 
informed and the misinformed, the Boy 
Scout Movement is not a military one 
in the sense that it seeks to make 
soldiers out of the boys. It does be- 
lieve in inculcating what may be called 
the military virtues of promptness, 
obedience, respect for superiors, ete. 
The Movement is primarily an educa- 
tional and a character-building one—the 
making out of the boy the best all- 
round citizen possible. A Scout has 
been defined as “One who goes ahead 
of the rest for the benefit of the rest,” 
and as, in the army, in order to pro- 
vide for its safety and comfort, a few 
of its most intelligent and heroic men 
are sent ahead of the rest for the 
benefit of the rest, so in every com- 
munity, and in every walk of life, there 
is always call for those who are willing 
to go ahead of the rest for the benefit 
of the rest. In this sense, a foreign 
missionary, a settlement worker, a 
frontier school teacher, may be good 
Scouts. 

The whole Boy Scout scheme centers 
around the Scout oath and the Scout 
law. The Scout oath is as follows: 
“T give my word of honor that I will 
do my best (1) To do my duty to God 
and the country. (2) To help other 
people at all times. (3) To obey the 
Scout law.” 

The Scout Law, as someone has said, 
is the Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount put into a boy’s 
language. It emphasizes the fact that 
“A Scout’s honor is to be trusted—a 
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Scout must be loyal to his country, his 
ruler, his superior officers, his parents, 
his employers. A Scout’s duty is to be 
useful and to help others. He must be 
prepared at any time to save life, to 
help injured persons, and he must try 
his best to do a good turn to somebody 
every day. A Scout is a friend to all 
and a brother to every other Scout. He 
must never be a snob. A Scout is 
courteous, especially to women, chil- 
dren and old people, invalids and crip- 
ples, and he must not take any reward 
for being helpful or courteous. A Scout 
is a friend to animals. A Scout obeys 
orders of parents and leaders without 
question. A Scout smiles and looks 
pleasant under all circumstances. A 
Scout is thrifty.” 

There are three degrees: the tender- 
foot, first class and second class Scout; 
and, in order to pass from one degree 
to another, a boy must learn a number 
of useful and ‘helpful things, like ele- 
mentary first aid, bandaging, signaling, 
semaphoring, tracking, tying various 
knots, camp cooking, swimming, Morse 
and Myers signaling, life saving, map- 
making, woodmanship; he must train 
himself in observation, in deduction, in 
judging distance, numbers, weighing, 
etc.; and, last of all, he cannot become 
a first class Scout until he has enlisted 
a tenderfoot trained by himself. After 
he has become a first class Scout there 
is still a lot of work ahead of him, 
and he may qualify for honor badges in 
ambulance work, as an aviator, farmer, 
blacksmith, bugler, clerk, cook, cyclist, 
dairyman, electrician, engineer, fireman, 
gardener, handyman, horseman, inter- 
preter, leather worker, marksman, mis- 
sioner, pathfinder, photographer, pioneer, 
plumber, poultry farmer, printer, sea- 
man, signaller, stalker, star-man, sur- 
veyor, and so on, without end. 


An official manual, jointly written by 
Lieutenant-General Baden-Powell and 
Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, is obtain- 
able at the National Headquarters in 
the United States, 124 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York City, where 
inquiries may be addressed, and is full 
of information regarding the conduct 
of patrols and troops of boys. 

The form of organization is well 
adapted to the small group. as well as 
to the large, for only seven boys over 
twelve years of age are required to 
make a patrol. This patrol may or may 
not be in charge of an older boy as 
patrol leader. Three or more patrols 
come together and form a troop, and 
such troops must invariably be in 
charge of an adult Scout Master, who 
receives his appointment or application 
through the national headquarters on 
the recommendation of a local council, 
if there be one, or otherwise by direct 
appointment after investigation. The 
success of the entire movement depends 
upon the Scout Master, and the boys’ 
badges and honor emblems of various 
kinds reach them only through these 
registered men. Uniforms and supplies 
can be bought in local stores, but 
badges can come only through the chan- 
nel described. 

During the last three months more 
than two thousand applications for 
Scout Masters’ certificates have been re- 
ceived at the national office in the 
United States, and it is estimated that 
at least 100,000 boys have already been 
enrolled. The work is similarly guided 
through a national office in Canada and 
other British Colonies. 

The “Monkey Scouts” of England 
were groups of boys attempting Scout- 
ing without an adult leader. The result 
was what might easily be anticipated, 
and the public soon learned to trust the 
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boys who wore the badges and to dis- 
count the “Monkey Scouts,” or imita- 
tion Scouts, who were not able to se- 
cure these. Then came a second devel- 
opment, when groups of boys could be 
seen ringing a gentleman’s door bell and 
asking him if he would not consent to 
be their Scout Master. 

A Scout Master does not need to be 
a master of woodcraft, astronomy, 
botany, and everything else under the 
sun, if he can bring into his group men 
who will interest boys in these spe- 
cialties. A Scout Master does need to 
be a man whose reputation is above 
question, one who has the ability to 
provide a meeting place for the boys, 
one who can command their respect and 
be in a real sense their leader. 

In one of our American cities the 
first troop organized was in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the second 
in a Unitarian church, the third in the 
leading Congregational church in the 
city; the last one organized was in one 
of the large Grammar Schools. 

As the first point in the Scout oath 
is that boys must do their duty to God 
and the country, the Scout Master can- 
not omit the teaching of religion any 
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more than he can the teaching of 
patriotism; but if he is a Jewish Scout 
Master, he will doubtless teach the re- 
ligion as he sees it, as also will the 
Gentile, the Catholic or the Protestant. 
If a Scout Master’s religion is pri- 
marily one of words, he probably will 
try to teach the boys these words, and 
if his religion is one of deeds he will 
have difficulty in preventing boys from 
following his lead in this respect. The 
ideals of the boys are bound to be broad 
or narrow, high or low, according to 
those of the adult whom they follow. 
The number of boys reached by this 
movement will depend absolutely upon 
the number of men who can be secured 
to lead them. There are many colleges 
so located that the boyhood of whole 
communities can be transformed if the 
college men will undertake this work, 
and the Scout Movement provides the 
best movement that has yet come to 
their hand for the accomplishment of 
this work. The plan is so elastic that 
it offers opportunity for every college 
man, Christian and non-Christian alike, 
to contribute what he can to the mak- 
ing of the boys better men and more 
useful citizens. 


THE WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 
EDINBURGH, 1910 


By Charles R. Watson, Philadelphia 


WO questions at once suggest them- 
selves. Why hold such a con- 
ference in Edinburgh; and why hold it 
in 1910? To answer the last question 
first, ten years had passed since the last 
great missionary conference, and with 
the accelerated movement of important 
world events it was high time that the 
missionary forces of Christendom 


gather to survey anew the world situa- 
tion. And why in Edinburgh? We 
need to remember that the last great con- 
ference was held in America, in New 
York, in 1900. And the conference pre- 
vious to that was held in England, in 
London, in 1888. 

But why should not a World Mission- 
ary Conference be held in Scotland? As 
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an editorial in Edinburgh’s leading daily 
remarked: “It was Scotland in the per- 
sons of Mungo Park and Livingstone 
that opened up the way into the recesses 
of the erstwhile dark continent of 
Africa; it was Scotland in the person of 
Mackay, of Uganda, that established a 
native Christian state under the pro- 
tectorate of Britain; it was Scotland that 
led the way in Lovedale and Blantyre, 
proving what Christianity could do for 
the natives by teaching them through 
industrial missions; it was Scotland in 
the person of John G. Paton that spread 
most potently the power of Christianity 
in the South Seas and in the person of 
Chalmers so greatly impressed Robert 
Louis Stevenson. It was Scot- 
land also that led the way in India by es- 
tablishing colleges for the higher educa- 
tion of the Hindus. In propor- 
tion to its population, Scotland has done 
more for missions than any country in 
the world.” 

It was in Scotland, therefore, in the 
picturesque city of Edinburgh, that the 
conference met. Some cities are pic- 
turesque in their suburbs. Edinburgh 
is picturesque at its center. High above 
the main business thoroughfare, Princes 
street, beyond the beautiful Gardens that 
mark the city’s center, towers the Castle, 
whose founding dates back to the sev- 
enth century, more than four hundred 
years before William the Conqueror— 
back to the days of St. Augustine, when 
the Northumbrian King Edwin laid the 
foundation of the first castle and around 
it sprang up “Edwin’s Burgh,” the Edin- 
burgh of today. On the Castle side of 
the Gardens, as if to remind us that we 
are still in the days of warfare, there 
convened on Tuesday, June 14, 1910, the 
World Missionary Conference. 

But it would be a mistake to think of 
the conference as beginning on June 14, 
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1910. Rather did the conference have 
its beginning some two years before. 
Here we hit upon a distinctive feature 
of the Edinburgh Conference. Some 
two years before the conference met, 
eight commissions were appointed to 
carry on investigations, gather informa- 
tion and arrive at conclusions which 
would be presented to those meeting at 
Edinburgh, enabling them to begin their 
deliberations at almost the very point at 
which other conferences have had to 
leave off. On each of these commissions 
were some twenty experts and leaders 
of missionary thought. Each of these 
commissions sent forth its questionaires, 
eliciting from two hundred to five hun- 
dred replies from men and women re- . 
lated to the missionary enterprise all 
over the world. Statesmen, travelers, 
commercial leaders and government 
officials were also approached in these 
thorough-going investigations. A mass 
of reliable, first-hand information was 
secured, whose value would of itself jus- 
tify the calling of this great conference. 
Before the conference convened in 
Edinburgh, each commission had issued 
a comprehensive report whose reading 
would require from three to six hours 
of even hurried perusal. The conference 
gave one day to a consideration and dis- 
cussion of each of these reports. They 
constituted the conference program and 
are deserving of separate mention in this 
connection. The eight commissions 
whose reports are referred to were: 


I. “Carrying the to All the 
World.” 
Il. “The Church in the Mission Field.” 
III. “Education in Relation to the Chris- 
tianization of National Life.” 
IV. “The Missionary Message in Relation 
to Non-Christian Religions.” 
V. “The Preparation of Missionaries.” 
VI. “The Home Base of Missions.” 
VII. “Missions and Governments.” 
VIII. “Co-operation and the Promotion of 
Unity.” 


Gospel 
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To attempt any description of the in- 
teresting events connected with the con- 
ference, such as the dramatic scenes of 
the reception given by the city of Edin- 
burgh to the conference delegates or the 
wonderfully impressive convocation of 
the University of Edinburgh, at which 
degrees of honor were conferred upon 
fourteen representative men; to give any 
adequate account of the unbroken move- 
ment of seven-minute speeches which 
held the interest of so great a gathering 
day after day; to portray the moments 
of great inspiration or of almost breath- 
less suspense connected with the con- 
sideration of certain vital themes: all 
this would lead us beyond the limits of 
this brief article and belongs more prop- 
erly to some extended pen picture of the 
Edinburgh Conference. Suffice here to 
note certain dominant impressions made 
by this World Missionary Conference. 

1. The first impression made by the 
conference, and one that resulted from 
the personnel of the conference, was that 
of authority. It was impossible to look 
upon that great company of twelve hun- 
dred accredited delegates without feel- 
ings of deep emotion. They represented 
a wide, a literally world-wide field, 
Japan and China, Korea and Malaysia, 
India and Arabia, Persia and Turkey, 
North Africa, Equatorial Africa and 
South Africa, South America and the 
islands of the sea—these all had their 
representatives at Edinburgh. The 
membership of the conference did not 
only represent vast geographical areas; 
it represented also the greatest possible 
range of missionary activity. Here were 
men of evangelistic gifts and also col- 
lege presidents and professors, medical 
missionaries and men of literary and 
linguistic gifts, industrial workers and 
women missionaries, home pastors and 
editors, secretaries of missionary socie- 
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ties and ecclesiastical officials. Most sig- 
nificant was the weight of authority at- 
taching to the conference because of the 
experience of so many of its members, 
If there were young men present and 
many who belonged merely to the rank 
and file of the great missionary constitu- 
ency, there were also present veterans in 
missionary service, men whose lives 
measured half centuries of missionary 
development ; governmental officials also, 
who have gained honor and distinction 
in the service of their countries, and 
others, too, whose authority and leader- 
ship in the missionary world are unques- 
tioned. Before the conference program 
had unfolded itself and before a single 
address had been given, by its very per- 
sonnel the Edinburgh Conference made 
a profound, initial and yet abiding im- 
pression of authority. 

2. A second dominant impression 
made by the conference was that of the 
essential unity of the Christian Church. 
The fact of the conference constituted 
not only an argument for unity, but an 
irrefutable proof of existing unity, and 
at every turn it seemed that this thought 
of unity received emphasis. Commission 
I pointed out how great areas had re- 
mained unoccupied because there had not 
been a united and therefore a compre- 
hensive consideration of the problem of 
world missions. The commission on 
“The Church in the Foreign Field” 
showed both the unwisdom and the im- 
possibility of projecting to the foreign 
field the distinctions which obtain in the 
homeland. Commission II pointed out 
the signal opportunity and the imperative 
necessity for co-operation in educa- 


tional work. Commission VII revealed 
the need of some definite, practical and 
authoritative agency for making repre- 
sentations to governments in the name 
of all missionary bodies. Even Commis- 
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sion VI, on “The Home Base,” showed 
the possibilities of united effort in awak- 
ening the interest of the home Church 
as it portrayed the power of the Lay- 
man’s Missionary Movement campaigns 
in North America. When the confer- 
ence addressed itself to prayer there 
seemed to slip so easily and naturally 
upon the lips of those who prayed, the 
petition of their Lord “that they all may 
be one.” And those who had pileuyged 
themselves to the fulfilment of their 
Lord’s last commission seemed to feel 
the additional obligation resting upon 
them of trying to find also a speedy ful- 
filment of this, His last prayer. 

3. A third impression was that of the 
dignity of the enterprise which we have 
in hand. As the reports of the commis- 
sions were read and as the conference 
proceeded with its discussions of these 
reports, a profound impression was cre- 
ated that the Church is only beginning to 
appreciate the delicacy and the intricacy 
of her missionary task. Church prob- 
lems, problems of doctrine and organiza- 
tion; social problems, problems of caste, 
of family life, of slavery, of labor, of 
marriage and of litigation; educational 
problems, problems of method, of grade, 
of character, of education; problems of 
relations to governments, whether pagan, 
or Moslem, or nominally Christian: these 
all were unfolded as a part of the great 
missionary undertaking. And the re- 
ports of the commissions revealed the 
fact that we have come to that stage 
where these problems demand scientific 
study and statesmanship. Never, as at 
Edinburgh, did the claims of the mis- 
sionary enterprise seem so exacting. 
Never, as in the presence of these diffi- 
cult problems, did it seem that only the 
best men and women would do for this 
Service of foreign missions, if, indeed, 
our best would suffice to meet these great 
demands. . 


4. Another impression was that of 
the vastness of the work yet remaining 
to be accomplished. As Commission I 
uncovered with cruel accuracy the vast 
areas within which no missionary agen- 
cies operate, as integral areas in Asia 
with a population of 47,000,000 were 
pointed out as absolutely unoccupied, 
and as 70,000,000 people were found in 
Africa beyond the farthest reach of any 
missionary agency, it seemed as if, with 
a century of missions behind us, little 
more could be claimed than that a be- 
ginning had been made. To this por- 
trayal of territory entirely unoccupied, 
were added humiliating revelations of 
the utter inadequacy of the forces in 
areas commonly regarded as occupied. 
So overwhelming did the task appear 
which yet remains to be compassed, that 
the deepest feeling of the conference 
found expression in the cry, “Who is 
sufficient for these things?” 

5. Still another impression was that of 
the imminence of great crises. As Mr. 
Mott pointed out, in past years there has 
been a succession of critical situations in 
different mission fields, but at the pres- 
ent time there seems to be a synchroniz- 
ing of crises, so that from the missionary 
standpoint the present seems to be “the 
time of times” for accomplishing the 
task of carrying the gospel to all the 
world. As first hand reports came from 
every important field of the world, it 
seemed that this estimate of the present 
world situation received ample justifica- 
tion. The consciousness of impending 
crises brought a sense of solemn respons- 
ibility and even of awe. The survey of 
world conditions which the Edinburgh 
Conference made possible and the vision 
of this movement in which world issues 
seem to be converging so significantly, 
constitute a double incentive to both 
faithfulness and haste in the discharge 
of missionary obligation. 
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6. A sixth impression, which may ap- 
propriately be made the last, was that of 
the reality of God. It is difficult to indi- 
cate just how this, perhaps the profound- 
est impression of the conference, was 
produced. Many had crossed the ocean 
before, but on this journey it seemed as 
if shores were reached and some shrine 
visited where God dwelt and where He 
manifested Himself with signal realness. 
Doubtless this impression came in part 
from the character and lives of many of 
those who had come to the conference. 
Here were men of God. They had lived 
long years in fellowship with God. They 
had worked with God and God had 
worked with them. They had stood by 
silently at times and watched God work 
alone. The great fact of their lives was 
God. As such men spoke, their very 
words and presence seemed all uncon- 
sciously to bear testimony to the reality 
of God. 

The impression was deepened by the 
periods of united prayer, when the con- 
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ference addressed itself to what was 
called “the central act” of its proceed- 
ings, United Intercession. During these 
periods when the vast audience bowed 
itself in prayer, often in entire and un- 
broken silence, the very presence of Him 
to whom all prayer is offered seemed to 
fill the assembly hall! 

Undoubtedly, too, the reports from 
the field speaking of political upheavals, 
of social changes, of spiritual quicken- 
ings beyond the power of man to effect, 
served to deepen the impression of God’s 
restless, tireless, omnipotent presence. 

It is well to dwell upon this last im- 
pression of the Edinburgh Conference. 
Without it, the conference must have 
missed its supreme purpose. Without it, 
every delegate must have come away 
overwhelmed. Without it, the cry 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” 
must have been a cry of despair. With 
it, the confident, triumphant answer 
could be given, “Our sufficiency is from 
God.” 


THE BIBLE STUDY OPPORTUNITY IN THE COLLEGES 


By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


ENDELL PHILLIPS heard Ly- 
man Beecher preach in Boston, 

and going to his home threw himself 
upon the floor crying: “O God, thou 
hast a great work for me!” I can 
hardly see how any Bible leader in the 
student world can look out upon our 
present-day opportunity without being 
stirred with a like conviction. The 
Bible challenges educated men every- 
where to a vast worldwide alliance. 
Thirty-five hundred college men—Bible 
class leaders and Bible work organizers 
in the United States and Canada—are be- 


ginning this month their campaigns to 
bring a knowledge of the Christian 
scriptures to not less than 180,000 stu- 
dents! And this programme of oppor- 
tunity enlarges as we hear from ‘Wil- 
lard Lyon, just opening his work as the 
first National Bible Secretary for the 
students of China; as Galen Fisher re- 
turns and reports the coming of a new 
day with the Bible among Japanese stu- 
dents; as we say “bon voyage” to Ross 
Hadley as he sets his face toward India, 
there to give his life as the national 
leader of the Bible enterprise in that 
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vast land where Bible study will em- 
brace Christian and Hindu and Parsee 
and Jew and Mohammedan. 

And this is but a beginning of that 
which we shall see right soon in other 
nations. For as a well-known journal- 
ist said recently: The Bible is coming 
to be the “over-shadowing topic” of 
poth education and religion. Indeed 
this generation is to see the day when 
“the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

The chairman of a Bible study com- 
mittee, or a general secretary, or a 
Bible class leader, or a president of 
the Christian Association, need be 
neither an historian nor a psychologist 
to sagaciously divine that this tendency 
of events, this focusing of general at- 
tention upon the Bible, affords him un- 
usual opportunity. If we may be par- 
doned the trite saying because of our 
need of it, the present is peculiarly the 
“psychological moment” for the Bible 
in our colleges. 

For several years over 30,000 stu- 
dents in the colleges, universities, pre- 
paratory and professional schools of 
North America have, for two months 
or more, been in regular attendance on 
Bible classes. Last year 8,626 of the 
students in these Bible classes were 
men who had been honored by their fel- 
low students by election to the most de- 
sirable offices of undergraduate life. 
Four thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
one Greek letter fraternity men, the ma- 
jority of them meeting at their chap- 
ter houses in weekly Bible classes, 
added another significant element of 
leadership to this cause. The interest 
and sympathy of the faculty men were 
indicated by the fact that 792 pro- 
fessors and college presidents took the 
time to lead training classes for the 


leaders of the Bible groups and in 
teaching Bible circles. Furthermore the 
Bible has made its appeal successfully 
to every class of students. When 
nearly one-third of the total number 
of men in classes are reported as not 
professing Christians, an unprecedented 
occasion arises, an unlimited student 
field and a fresh religious obligation. 

But the question presses: What are 
we student leaders going to do about 
it? 

There are at least six definite lines 
of result from Student Bible Study, 
viz., Biblical education, devotional exer- 
cise, training in leadership, reform in 
college customs, student evangelism and 
social service. What am I emphasizing 
especially in my own institution or sec- 
tion this year? 

The following points will receive spe- 
cial accent in many institutions this col- 
lege season: 


A Businesslike Bible Study Committee 


The commission appointed in con- 
nection with the Lake Forest Secre- 
taries’ Conference found much need of 
greater care in keeping Bible class at- 
tendance records and in holding com- 
mittee meetings for the purpose of 
maintaining Bible interest. Without de- 
preciating a policy of wide outlook with 
the view of reaching all classes in col- 
lege for Bible study, we would earnestly 
commend a definite and detailed prac- 
ticality on the part of the Bible com- 
mittee. The narrowing of attention 
in class to the needs of individuals; the 
study of concrete reasons for non-attend- 
ance, and outside, personal interest in 
each member, are among the chief rea- 
sons for success in a student Bible study 
department. Many institutions are plan- 
ning to increase the number of stu- 
dents attending Bible classes from 25 
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per cent, to 50 per cent. this year by 
renewed attention of the Bible study 
committee. 


Bible Institute 


Somewhat over fifty Bible institutes 
have already been definitely arranged 
in various parts of the United States 
and Canada for the college year 1910- 
11. The conferences will be held in 
most cases for two or three days, call- 
ing delegates from the institutions of 
the State or immediate section, pre- 
senting through papers and addresses 
by professors, students or outside 
specialists both inspiration and method 
in Bible propaganda. These institutes 
are being arranged with greater 
thoughtfulness than ever before. Well 
printed programmes, debates, question 
drawers, illustrated talks, model Bible 
groups for delegates, public meetings 
for “town and gown,” are among the 
interesting program features. 


Normal Classes for Bible Leaders 


“A normal class for every course of 
Bible study” is the watchword of prog- 
ress this year. The Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee 
has just issued a new pamphlet entitled, 
“The Training of Student Bible 
Teachers,” wherein is presented some 
of the best experience of the past few 
years in the conduct of the normal 
class. It seems to be a settled fact 
that leaders must be trained thoroughly, 
both before beginning to teach and dur- 
ing their teaching, if the “group plan” 
is to succeed in the colleges. 


A New Sense of Spiritual Possibility 


Ninety-nine institutions reported last 
college year that 1,178 men had been 
led to embrace the Christian life 
through the influence of the Bible 


groups. This is surely gratifying—an 
advance over any previous year—but 
the query arises: How many of our 
Bible committees definitely plan, expect 
and are persuaded to work for such 
results this new year? Approximately 
one-third of all the men in Bible classes 
were reported last year as studying the 
Bible daily. If this witness of God 
in the individual souls of our college 
men is to become a fact, we, the lead- 
ers, must give attention as never before 
to promoting regular independent per- 
sonal Bible study habits among students. 


The Bible Group and Social Service 


Among our most astute leaders there 
is a growing belief that Bible study 
should be good for something—that it 
should be serviceable. These 2,500 
small Bible classes in our colleges are 
to be not only discussional groups, but 
centers for engendering dynamic to- 
ward applied Christianity. Beginnings 
have already been accomplished. Last 
year, in one State institution, a part of 
the Bible class hour each week was de- 
voted to a study of how the principles 
brought out in the Bible group could 
le applied to the corporate life of that 
institution. Some work definitely 
achieved last year was usually reported 
at these meetings. At Princeton last 
year the Bible groups were the 
means of sending out 100 men 
from their membership to tangible 
labors. The following branches’ of 
social service were reported by these 
Bible students: Work in connection with 
settlement houses, the Salvation Army 
and the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, visiting the sick and disabled, 
conducting Boys’ Clubs and Sunday 
School classes and arranging for lec- 
tures in rural districts. 

A growing sense of immediacy and 
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urgency is felt throughout our student 
Bible movement the world around. As 
never before college men are realizing 
that “all the world is one country,” as 
the Italian proverb declares. The pos- 
session Of knowledge, power or ex- 
perience in any part of this student 
world, is a ground for new obligation 
and a challenge to new and higher 
tasks. A kind of world patriotism is 


beginning to possess the student Bible 
leaders of North America—a patriotism 
born of a rich inheritance—an unmeas- 
ured opportunity at home and an out- 
reaching influence as wide as the na- 
tions. 

“Unto whomsoever much is given,” 
said Jesus, “of him much is required; 
and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more.” 


THE YEAR’S OUTLOOK FOR MISSION STUDY 
By J. Lovell Murray 


1. Decisive Hour for the Colleges 

Mr. Mott has chosen for his new 
book, “The Decisive Hour of Christian 
Missions,” a daring title that will com- 
pel attention, Anyone who as much 
as skims the periodical literature of 
the day knows that new tides have set 
in throughout the nations of the world 
and that the courses of history have 
begun to change their channels. This 
certainly gives a new meaning to the 
missionary movement, and just as truly 
the missionary movement may have a 
tremendous bearing upon these great 
changes. “The Decisive Hour of Chris- 
tian Missions”! The title will not be 
denied. Mr. Mott has had opportuni- 
ties to write with intelligent conviction 
on this subject which probably have 
been offered to no other man. His 
habit of world vision, his well-known 
scholarship and statesmanship, his wide 
travels up and down the nations dur- 
ing the past twenty years, in which un- 
usual facilities for observation and in- 
quiry were granted him, his researches 
in preparation for his books, his affilia- 
tions in connection with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, his inves- 


tigations as chairman of Commission 
No. 1 of the World Missionary Con- 
ference on “Carrying the Gospel to the 
non-Christian World” and his experi- 
ence as presiding officer at that con- 
ference combine to give his voice great 
authority when he declares that this is 
the decisive hour of Christian missions 
and commands the attention of students 
while he proceeds to make his case. 

But if this is the decisive hour of 
Christian missions for the forces of 
Christianity in general, it is the decisive 
hour for the forces of Christianity in 
the colleges to interest themselves in 
the situation. The book could not have 
been written in any previous year, and 
it is doubtful if at any future time 
circumstances would combine to war- 
rant such a statement of acute and criti- 
cal urgency or to justify so emphatic 
and unqualified an appeal as is made in 
this book. Mr. Mott is speaking for 
a verdict and his message comes with 
directness to college men and women. 
For these beyond all others must real- 
ize that the issue is critical and that 
the great clocks of God are striking 
the decisive hour of Christian mis- 
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sions. He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear. If college students do not 
hear and understand, others will hear- 
ken in vain. The title, therefore, not 
only compels attention, but demands an 
attitude on the part of college students. 
It is a book for the year. 


2. Larger Numbers Than Ever to be In- 
terested in This Study 


The first effort of Mission Study 
committees should be to widen greatly 
the circle of students interested in the 
missionary enterprise. The dangers of 
insularity, selfishness and_ unreality 
are as great in our college life to-day 
as ever, and against these the study of 
missions is proving a most effective 
agency wherever it is vigorously pro- 
moted. Every student should be re- 
garded as within the scope of the com- 
mittee’s effort, for every student is in 
need of the advantages which the study 
and investigation of the non-Christian 
nations and races and the progress of 
Christianity among them will bring. It 
must be realized that this is not an 
activity which is an alternate for any 
other. Its value is peculiarly its own 
and applies to every student. The past 
year saw an increase of some four 
thousand students studying missions, 
but the year just before us should wit- 
ness a much greater increase. Re- 
flect that this year is one in which the 
conditions in non-Christian lands abound 
in thrilling and momentous interest, that 
the demand for men of wide vision and 
statesmanlike quality is greater than at 
any previous time, that many indica- 
tions throughout the non-Christian 
world point to a new era of mission- 
ary effort in the divine purpose, and the 
appeal of Mission Study to-day becomes 
stronger than ever. Remember, too, 
that the year 1910 has witnessed three 


great gatherings, epoch-marking each 
of them, whose influences upon the col- 
leges of North America will be strongly 
felt during the year, thus creating an 
unusually favorable atmosphere in which 
missionary committees will work, and 
whose challenge to students is distinct 
and powerful—the Student Volunteer 
Convention at Rochester, the Chicago 
Congress of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, culminating a missionary 
campaign among men entirely without 
precedent, and the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh, declared by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to be 
in power and influence without paral- 
lel in Christian history—and _ the 
grounds for hopefulness in this year’s 
Mission Study work become more than 
plain. 


3. Text Books to be Used 

The array of text books offered for 
Mission Study classes this year is richer 
than ever before. Among the new 
courses there must be mentioned first 
Mr. Mott’s “The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions.” As this book has 
a distinct time value, committees should 
not defer the study of it until some 
later year. In every college, university 
and theological seminary there should 
be at least one class studying this book 
at some time during the college year. 
Later in the year another new text 
book will be ready, written by Dr. 
Zwemer. As a course in Home Mis 
sions Mr. Weatherford’s new book, 
“Negro Life in the South,” will prove 
both attractive and effective as a text 
book. It has been used with great 
success at some of the Summer Con- 
ferences this year and is easily the 
best text book on the negro problem for 
college Mission Study classes. 
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4. Standards for the Year's Work 

Many institutions are planning to 
make this an exceptional year in Mis- 
sion Study. Why should not all col- 
leges do so? In the first place the 
Mission Study work must be the concern 
of the cabinets of the Christian Associa- 
tions. A matter of such moment may 
not be left out of the cabinet’s con- 
sideration and a few members of the 
Association be told off to care for its 
interests. Especially where the work 
of Mission Study is new or languishing 
or difficult or where it is in the hands 
of inefficient or inactive men, the cabinet 
as such will be required to give special 
attention to the effort. 

But there are other requirements if 
the Mission Study undertaking is to be 
scaled up this year in the colleges and 
universities of North America. To be- 
gin with, many missionary committees 
will require to be strengthened and en- 
larged. Then the standard set for the 
work should, in most cases, be elevated. 
Because policies are already framed 
they are not final. Some will need to 
be greatly increased. Where one class 
of ten members is the policy, three 
classes of thirty may be substituted; 
where the aim agreed upon was 150, 
the faith and courage of the committee, 
in many cases, should lift the ambition 














to 150. The committee will wish to en- 
large its task also by improving the 
quality of the work done. The train- 
ing of leaders in normal groups is a 
matter that calls for attention in the 
majority of institutions. The problem 
of sustaining the interest in classes is 
difficult, but far from hopeless in any 
case. If leaders are carefully chosen, 
if they give themselves to their work 
of preparation with devotion and suffi- 
ciently in advance, if the committee 
members are distributed among the 
classes determined to support the leaders 
in every way, and if the work of prayer 
is not neglected, the interest may be 
maintained throughout the college year 
and the membership of the groups 
steadily increased rather than decreased. 
In most institutions, too, the establish- 
ing of a missionary library will be one 
of the necessary points of advance. 

It is important that chairmen have 
the members of their committees read 
the pamphlet “The Organization of 
Mission Study Among Students” for 
consideration of mission study methods 
and pages 291-295 of the Report of the 
Rochester Convention for a statement 
of the needed lines of development in 
the work of mission study in North 
American institutions. 





ON THE 


On Knuckling Under 

Don’t knuckle under. There will be 
plenty of chances to try during the next 
few weeks—in fact, for the next few 
years—when the test of good resolu- 
tions is made. Perhaps your new room- 
mate is not much given to prayer and 
Bible study; he may laugh at the man 
who prays; but don’t knuckle under. 
The proprieties of the case may insist 
that a guest at a club should take a 
drink with his hosts even when his 
conscience twinges, but don’t knuckle 
under. A specious loyalty to the col- 
lege may demand vociferously that a 
promising athlete should sacrifice com- 
pletely his studies for football, but when 
this call comes don’t knuckle under. 
When the miscellaneous activities, most 
excellent and apparently insistent, 
threaten the appointed time for secret, 
prayer, Bible study and meditation, 
don’t knuckle under. 

Knuckling under is a state of mind 
and will in which a man temporarily 
abdicates the throne of his personality 
in favor of another. The man who 
does it belongs not to himself; the other 
man is his boss. The man who gives 
up the tiller may be a good deckhand, 
but he is not the master of the craft. 
Knuckling under is a different matter 
from being convinced, but the two proc- 
esses are so much alike that it is easy 
to mistake one for the other, and the 
man who knuckles under usually de- 
ludes himself with the comforting 
thought that he is only being convinced. 

Now, knuckling under is a bad thing, 
just by itself. The process is harmful 


quite regardless of the issue involved 
in a particular case. 


It hurts the man 
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who does it, because he thereby sub- 
mits to moral bullying; it injures his 
moral self-reliance. A man no more 
dares to give up his power of moral 
locomotion than to allow himself to be 
carried about on a stretcher when his 
own legs are sound. 

Knuckling under is sometimes a 
symptom of moral strabismus which 
has been caused by trying to see two 
standards of conduct at the same time 
—a man’s ideals and social expediency. 
Of these two standards the former may 
seem only a mirage instead of the 
Watch Towers of the City of God; and 
the latter is so concrete, so real, so 
delightfully easy! The voice of God 
is sometimes faint and a bit uncertain, 
whereas the calls of the crowd come 
with all the precision of a college cheer. 

Usually a man comes to college with 
some well-defined standards of duty. 
Let him hold to these standards in spite 
of everything. As the years come, they 
may bring for him a wider vision and 
he may see that his standards need to 
be revised in the light of wider experi- 
ence. But let him beware lest he 
changes too soon, when change may be 
only weakness instead of strength. The 
very process of holding to his ideals in 
the face of opposition is good for him. 
He may find himself in the minority, 
but if so the company is likely to be 
good. He may be thought a little queer, 
but to be queer is better than to be 
weak, Men may accuse him of stub- 
bornness, but usually this quality is at- 
tributed to those who disagree. There 
will be plenty of opportunity to give 
way, but the great thing is not to 
knuckle under. 

















Dr. Zwemer Returns to Arabia—On Sep- 
tember 10, Dr. and Mrs. S. M. Zwemer sailed 
from New York for Arabia, where they will 
resume their work in connection with the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church of America. Dr. 
Zwemer returned to America for his furlough 
in 1905. At that time he was threatened with 
serious trouble with his eyes, and it was feared 
he could never again work in his old field. 
Fortunately under the skilled treatment of an 
eminent specialist his eyes promise no further 
trouble. During his stay in America he gave 
himself without stint to promoting the mis- 
sionary enterprise. By an arrangement with 
his missionary society he gave three-fourths 
of his time to the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, serving for the first year as a traveling 
secretary of the Movement, and for the re- 
maining time as candidate secretary. During 
this time he has also been constantly in de- 
mand as a speaker in the colleges, universities 
and theological seminaries, at conventions and 
conferences and church assemblies. Through 
his efforts the home church has come to feel 
a sense of responsibility for the Moslem world 
never before felt. He has also written two 
books. “Islam: A Challenge to Faith,” was 
published in 1906. This has gone through 
various English editions and has been trans- 
lated into other languages. His latest work, 
entitled “The Unoccupied Mission Fields of 
Asia and Africa,” is now in press. 


Iowa State College—A most interesting 
Bible study institute was held at Iowa State 
College, Ames, September 16-18. Addresses 
were given by the pastors of the churches in 
Ames, Secretary Bickham, State Secretary 
Cushmon, Clayton S. Cooper and several of 
the professors in the State College. In con- 
nection with the institute the churches of 
Ames on the evening of Saturday, September 
17, gave receptions to the students. 


Professor Clinton T. Wood reports that a 
missionary conference under the auspices of 
the Student Volunteer Movement of South 
Africa was held last July at Graaff Reinet 
in Cape Colony. Over 200 delegates were 
in attendance. The chief speakers were 
Dr. Andrew Murray, Prof. Wood and the 
traveling secretaries of the movement. In this 
conference the students of South Africa were 
brought face to face with the problem of 
Africa’s evangelization, and the Moslem 
menace was given most careful consideration. 
A commission which had already been ap- 
pointed to investigate the progress of Islam in 
South Africa brought in its preliminary re- 
port. The responsibility for the evangelization 
of Africa took possession of the conference, 
and a number of students consecrated their 
lives to this service. 


Miss Edith May Wells, Smith ’o2, sailed for 
China in September, where she goes to work 
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among girls and young women in the city of 
Peking. Miss Wells is remarkably well quali- 
fied to undertake this important work. For 
two years after graduation she devoted much 
time to promoting missionary interest among 
young people’s societies in her home city, 
Philadelphia. She became general secretary at 
Smith, which position she resigned to become 
student secretary for New England. This po- 
sition she left last fall to become assistant edu- 
cational secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, where she rendered most valuable 
service. This work she gave up in order to 
enter upon the service to which she has been 
appointed in China. 


Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale ’oo, arrived in 
China in August, where he will work in con- 
nection with the Yale Mission at Chang-Sha. 
Mr. Latourette served last year as one of the 
traveling secretaries of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, spending most of his time at 
work in the colleges and universities of the 
East. During his days at Yale he was a leader 
in the Christian activities, being especially 
successful in connection with the work of the 
Student Volunteer Band and in the leadership 
of the Bible study work. 


Occidental College will have three Student 
Volunteer representatives in China this coming 
year, who leave this fall for missionary ser- 
vice. Sidney McKee, ’06, and his brother, 
Samuel C. McKee, ’07, who was married Sep- 
tember 16 to Miss Catherine Augusta List, 
’o9. They continue the work begun by their 
parents, who served a long time in China. 


Ernest W. Riggs, Princeton ’04, Auburn The- 
ological Seminary ’10, succeeds his brother, 
Henry H. Riggs, as president of Euphrates 
College, Harpoot, Turkey, where he has been 
an instructor for three years. On August 31, 
he married Miss Alice C. Shepherd, a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University and the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School. 


On September 3, Rev. Royal D. Bisbee, 
Willamette University and Boston School of 
Theology, sailed to be an instructor in the 
Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda, India, 
under the Methodist Episcopal Board. 


Stephen Benjamin Harvey, A. M., dean of 
Hillsdale College, has gone to Paotingfu 
Provincial College, China, the president of 
which, Mr. Fei, is a graduate of Oberlin 
College. 


John Beecher, Amherst ’o9, sailed in July to 
teach English in a Japanese Government 
school. 


The Syrian Protestant College at Beirut 
has secured the services of Howard D. Han- 
naford and Robert B. Reid, both of Auburn 
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Theological Seminary. The latter is to be- 
come professor of economics and sociology. 
He is also a graduate of Harvard. 


Mr. Perisho goes to A. & M. College, of 
Oklahoma, as their first general secretary. 


Mr. J. J. McConnell, a graduate of the 
University of Iowa, goes to the University of 
Oklahoma as their first general secretary. 


Mr. W. D. Molby, Baker University, Kansas, 
succeeds Mr. Martin Hodgson as the general 
secretary at the University of Georgia. 


Mr. William Huhn, a graduate of the Ohio 
State University, becomes the traveling sec- 
retary for Kentucky. 


Mr. W. P. Mills, University of South Caro- 
lina and Oxford University, England, becomes 
the first general secretary at University of 
South Carolina. 


In the student department of the Interna- 
tional Committee several secretarial changes 
have just taken place. Mr. F. M. Harris will 
hereafter give his entire time to the editorial, 
publication and social service work of the de- 
partment. 

Mr. J. W. Pontius, formerly State Student 
secretary of Iowa, has become Eastern field 
secretary. 

Mr. Ross A. Hadley sailed on September 28 
to take up student work in India. 

Mr. J. A. Addison has accepted the call to 
one of the secretaryships at the Philadelphia 
Central Association. 

Mr. T. B. Penfield, of the theological de- 
partment, enters the Eastern secretaryship of 
the field department of the International Com- 
mittee. 

T. H. Billings, former student secretary of 
Canada, becomes assistant professor at Wes- 
ley College, Winnipeg, and his successor is 
C. W. Bishop, who was student and religious 
work traveling secretary for Western Canada. 

Mr. W. E. Willis, who was for the past two 
years one of the Southern secretaries, has ac- 
cepted a call to Charleston, S. C., to become 
their first Intercollegiate general secretary. 

While continuing special relationship to the 
Bible study work, Mr. Neil McMillan, Jr., will 
have charge of the whole business administra- 
tion of the student department. 


Henry Edmund Meleney becomes the gradu- 
ate secretary of the Dartmouth Association 
for 1910-1911. Mr. Meleney graduated in the 
class of ’oo. 


Harry O. Hill, general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at San Palo, Brazil, writes that 
there is a great need in Brazil for strong 
Christian teachers, Christian dentists, phy- 
sicians and business men. He believes that 
Christian men of ability in the above profes- 
sion would not only render a great service 


to the country, but would receive ample finan- 
cial returns for their work. 


The Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, for many years 
connected with the North China Union Col- 
lege at Tung-Chou, has become the National 
Sunday School secretary for the Chinese Em- 
pire in connection with the World’s Sunday 
School Association. Mr. Tewksbury was one 
of the first volunteers, having been a delegate 
from Harvard to the Mount Hermon Con- 
ference in 1886, when the Student Volunteer 
Movement had its origin. 


Stephen D. Pyle, Brown University ’10, suc- 
ceeds Carl Nicol as general secretary at the 
University of Washington, Seatle. 


H. A. Dalzell, traveling secretary—Oregon, 
Idaho—may be addressed at 306 Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Portland, Ore. 


William Huhm, Ohio University ’o9, has 
been appointed State student secretary of 
Kentucky. His headquarters will be at Lex- 
ington. 


Frank B. Stegar becomes the first general 
secretary of the Association at A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station. Mr. Stegar 
has had two years’ experience as secretary at 
Ohio Wesleyan University and one year in the 
city Association at Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Horace G. Smith, Boston University, former 
secretary at Northwestern University ’05-’07, 
and later assistant pastor St. James M. E. 
Church, Chicago, will again take up secretary- 
ship of Northwestern University at Evanston. 


C. Loren Harkness, University of Illinois 
"10, remains at that institution as assistant 
secretary for I9I0-I9QIT. 


O. E. Pence, University of Illinois ’10, be- 
comes assistant State secretary of Illinois for 
student work. 


General secretary at Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., for 1910 will be Thomas 
L. Kirkpatrick. 


West Virginia University, Y. M. C. A. Cabi- 
net, will have a fall “setting-up” conference 
September 15-17, in a mountain camp, seven 
miles from the university. J. W. Pontius will 
assist the local general secretary in the pro- 
gramme. 


At Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, 
Ralph W. Donnin succeeds Reese F. Veatch 
as general secretary. 


At Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., F. K. 
Brewster, Penn State College ’07, becomes 
general secretary. 


Signor de Pertis, of Naples, one of the sec- 
retaries of the National student movement in 
Italy, and working especially among the stu- 
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dents at Naples, has been on a visit to 
America since August 5. During August he 
attended the Lake Forest Summer School and 
met many of the North American student sec- 
retaries. 


A Call for Help.—Rev. William C. Terril, 
superintendent of the Bodine Training School 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Inham- 
bane, East Africa, writes from the Kambini 
Mission Station, under date of July 6, as fol- 
lows: “We are sadly in need of workers 
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here. We have now one worker for every 
250,000 people. This field is terribly under- 
manned. Because of it we are losing some 
of our work. I wish that it were possible for 
you to turn the attention of some of our 
young people toward Inhambane. We need 
four married couples, three single women and 
two unmarried men immediately. We need 
these to care for the already existing work.” 
Mr. Terril went to Africa in October, 1907, 
after graduating from the University of 
Denver and the Garrett Biblical Institute. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Christianity and the Nations; the Duff 
Lectures for 1910. By Robert E. 
Speer. 399 pp. New York. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $2.00 net. 


The missionary enterprise may not need de- 
fense so much as it did a few years ago, but 
the science of missions never needed more 
careful study than it does to-day, and the 
sound principles of missions never needed 
more intelligent advocacy. A book for the 
times in the missionary world, providing an 
exceptionally strong defense, setting forth the 
true basis, motives and aims of missions, ex- 
pounding and advocating its approved methods, 
discussing its great problems and showing its 
bearing upon the unity of the Church and of 
the world, is Mr. Speer’s new book, “Christi- 
anity and the Nations.” The six lectures 
comprising the book were given this year as 
the Duff lectures in Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. 

Many of the topics discussed were dealt 
with in Mr. Speer’s earlier volume, “Mission- 
ary Principles and Practices,” but their treat- 
ment here is more thorough and orderly. The 
author’s leaning to polemics is often in evi- 
dence and combines with his candid, fearless, 
reverent spirit and his good literary style to 
give much charm to the book. Unfortunately 
many of the pages are , overcrowded with 
quotations, some of which make little, if any, 
contribution to the point under discussion, but 
the net impression one receives from this is 
that the positions taken have back of them a 
great mass of evidence and expert opinion. 

Mr. Speer does not find the real ground of 
missionary duty in the last command of Christ 
so much as in great finalities, such as the 
character of God, the personality of Jesus, the 
character of the Church and the need of 
humanity. “The fundamental missionary duty 
is the application to the need of the world of 
God in Christ, its only hope and salvation, and 
the fundamental elements of the missionary 
motive are compassion for the world and 
loyalty to Christ and the spirit of a fair and 
equal love which shares its good with all.” 


Other considerations emphasize these motives, 
but are subordinate to it, e. g., the national 
transitions now taking place in the non- 
Christian world, the need of the missionary 
enterprise to accompany “the outward move- 
ment of civilization” and the reflex value to 
the Church of its missionary undertaking. 

The second lecture concerns itself with “The 
Missionary Aim and Methods.” This aim Mr. 
Speer states to be threefold—“The proclama- 
tion of Christ, the salvation of men and the 
naturalization of Christianity in the non- 
Christian nations.” He is careful to distin- 
guish between the business of missions and 
the business of the native Church, between the 
aim of missions and “the total purposes of 
Christianity.” The evangelization of the 
world in this generation is the aim, though not 
the full aim, of the foreign missionary enter- 
prise. The full aim is to make Christ known 
to all men “with a view to real results for 
time as well as eternity, and the incorporation 
of these results in living national character.” 

The three following lectures deal with the 
problems of missions and are classified under 
the captions “Missions and the Native 
Churches,” “Missions and Politics,” “Christi- 
anity and non-Christian Religions.” These 
problems are dealt with in a spirit of under- 
standing sympathy and with the insight of a 
true missionary statesman and scholar. It 
would be difficult for anyone to become 
familiar, as one might by reading these three 
lectures, with the varied and vexing problems 
of missions, and then retain either prejudice 
or skepticism or hostile criticism in regard to 
the enterprise. 

The sixth lecture discusses the contribution 
of missions to the unity of the Church and the 
unitv of the human family. 

The book is one to be read by student volun- 
teers as a supplement to Dr. Arthur J. Brown’s 
“The Foreign Missionary.” It is one to be 
read also by missionary leaders, by pastors—in- 
deed by all who wish to have a frank, clear, 
authoritative modern statement of the basis 
and procedure of the foreign missionary un- 
dertaking. It would be well if all missionary 
skeptics would read it too, but few skeptics 
would read such a volume as this, 








ONLY MEN AND WOMEN OF ABILITY NEED APPLY 


For nearly all of the positions named in the appended list graduates of a 
college, normal, professional or other training school are required. There are 
exceptions to this rule, of course; for instance, in the case of practical 
printers, stenographers, business managers, etc., where practical experience is 





necessary. 


The maximum age limit is ordinarily placed at thirty years, in view of 
the increasing difficulty in acquiring a foreign language after one reaches 
that age. Exceptions to this rule are made in special cases. 

In general, the following will cover the question of qualifications: 

1. Special fitness and training for the specific task to be undertaken, 

2. Ability to pass physical examination equal to that required by a stan-- 


dard life insurance company. 


3. Christian faith and character, evidence of willingness to co-operate in 
Christian work and membership in some Protestant church. 
The lists that follow are not complete, but represent some of the places 


where workers are now needed. 


Further information will be furnished upon request to Mr. Wilbert B. 
Smith, Acting Candidate Secretary, 125 East 27th Street, New York. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


An ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Assam, to go out this fall. Should be both 
college and theological seminary graduate, or 
at least have had experience in the pastorate. 
This call is very urgent. a 

Apply to Dr. F. P. Haggard, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN’S BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY 


EDUCATIONAL 


Burma. Two teachers to be connected with 
large boarding schools. 

One teacher to care for day school at Pegu. 

One teacher to care for Woman’s School at 
Pyinmana. 

West China. One teacher to open the first 
Girl’s Boarding School in West China. 

East China. A teacher for a flourishing 
Mission Boarding School at Kinhwa. 


EVANGELISTIC 


South India, Three women for evangelistic 
work in the Telugu Mission. 

East China. A woman for evangelistic 
work among women at Shaohsing. 


MEDICAL 


South India. There is urgent need of four 
thoroughly trained women physicians for the 
Telugu Mission, to be located at Nalgonda, 
Nellore, Palmur, Hanumakonda. 

South China. A woman to have charge of 
the Woman’s Department of the hospital at 
Kinwha. 


NURSES 
Three nurses for hospitals in China and 
India. 


Apply to Mrs. H. G. Safford, Ford building, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN’S BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY OF THE WEST 


EDUCATIONAL 


Assam. There is a crisis in the situation in 
Assam which only a college woman can help 
to meet. The Government has awakened to 
the fact that in all Assam there is no institu- 
tion where Hindu high caste women may re- 
ceive an education, and has asked this Board 
to add a department for these women to the 
school already founded in Nowgong. The Gov- 
ernment will probably pay two-thirds of the 
expenses of the new school, and will put the 
school entirely under the control of the society. 
To develop this important opening there is 
need of a college woman with large vision and 
some administrative skill. The field is ripe for 
valuable work. 

Another teacher is needed for Nowgong, to 
take charge of the school already erected. 
This position requires a college woman. She 
would be much more valuable if she had also 
kindergarten training, as an elementary kin- 
dergarten has already been started in connec- 
tion with the school. 

Japan. A woman with some experience in 
teaching is needed for a school in one of the 
large educational centers. The institution is 
already housed in a beautiful building, and has 
a large and favorable constituency. 
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We shall also probably need a teacher for a 
Bible Training School. 

A woman of large vision, capable of taking 
hold of and further developing our girls’ high 
school at Hengchow, East China. 

A teacher for a school already housed in a 
beautiful new building at Suifu, West China. 
The mission is so far away from other stations 
that the two teachers in charge must have a 
third worker in order that neither shall be 
left alone while the other goes home on fur- 
lough. 

India. A teacher to have general oversight 
of a school of grammar grade. There will be 
several native teachers to assist in the work. 
There will be some opportunity for evan- 
gelistic work. 

Philippine Islands. A teacher to take charge 
of the literary part of the curriculum in an 
industrial school for boys. The work would 
be about the grade of grammar school in this 
country. 


EVANGELISTIC 


South China. A woman who would make 
her headquarters at Kityang, just outside of 
Swatow, and do evangelistic work in the sur- 
rounding villages, bringing in pupils for the 
Bible School at Swatow. 


MEDICAL 


South China. A woman physician to take 
charge of a new hospital at Kityang, 45 miles 
from Swatow. There is a trained nurse al- 
ready on the field and patients flock to the 
hospital. Three years of searching have not 
yet produced a woman to take charge of the 
work. The need is urgent. 

Apply to Miss Mary E. Adkins, 450 East 
3oth Street, Chicago, Il. 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


_EVANGELISTIC 

Two ordained preachers for Japan. 

Two ordained preachers for Africa. 

Two ordained preachers for Brazil. 

Two ordained preachers for China. 
_A woman missionary for evangelistic work 
in Brazil. 

NURSES 

A trained nurse for China. 

Apply to Dr. R. .J. Willingham, 1103 Main 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS, METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 
WOMEN 


A teacher of music for the Hiroshima Girls’ 
School. 


Apply to Rev. Ed. F. 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD 


EDUCATIONAL 
MEN 


_ West Central Africa. An unusual opportun- 
ity exists at Chisamba. A man of normal 
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school training is needed at once to superin- 
tend village school work, prepare text books 
and build up a training institute for the entire 
mission. He should be a man of gifts and of 
good administrative ability. 

Central Turkey. Central Turkey College at 
Aintab calls for an instructor on a three-year 
appointment, the work being in English. A 
gymnast is desired who can also teach. He 
will have the opportunity to introduce athletics 
into the Turkish Empire. The salary allows 
only for a single man. 

Western Turkey. At Bardezag, a tutor for 
the Boys’ High School. Three-year term at 
regular missionary salary. 


WOMEN 


South Africa. A teacher for the girls’ 
school at Mt. Silinda, the work being sup- 
ported by government grants. Pupils come 
from the station and surrounding country. A 
most encouraging work. (W. B. M.) 

West Central Africa. One general teacher 
is needed. (W. B. M.) 

European Turkey. A _ general teacher is 
needed at the girls’ school in Monastir. (W. 
B. M. I.) 

Western Turkey. The girls’ school at Mar- 
sovan, which has 166 pupils, needs a teacher of 
science, mathematics and physical training. 

Eastern Turkey. Two places are waiting to 
be filled at Bitlis. The station is in the moun- 
tains, with a climate like New England. 
Thoroughly healthy and the people highly ap- 
preciative. A flourishing girls’ school. Offers 
a rare opportunity for two friends to work to- 
gether. (W. B. M.) 

India. A general teacher is called for at 
Bombay, to have charge of city schools. The 
need is imperative. 

China. Another teacher is needed in this 
mission for the Abbie Child School at Diong- 
loh. (W. B. M.) 

North China. A teacher is sought for Tient- 
sin. (W. B. M.) 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

Eastern Turkey. The girls’ department of 
the college at Harpoot, containing 424 pupils, 
has a kindergarten for the training of native 


teachers. A superintendent is urgently needed. 
(W. B. M.) 
India. In the Marathi Mission at Bombay 


there is a call for a kindergartner. The need 
is imperative. (W. B. M. I.) 

Japan. The Glory Kindergarten at Kobe, 
under Miss Howe, is a famous school. There 
is urgent need of an associate. The position 
is a very attractive one. 

China, Foochow' City. A teacher needed for 
the Kindergarten Training School, which sup- 
plies teachers to the overnment. A great op- 
portunity. (W. B. M. P. or W. B. M.) 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
Central Turkey. At Adana, the place of the 
recent massacres, a teacher of music and one 
who can be useful in practical lines of work 
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is called for by the W. B. M. I. This is an 
urgent case, since many orphans have been 
thrown upon the hands of the missionaries. 

Japan. Kobe College calls for a music 
teacher. This is one of the leading colleges 
for girls in mission lands. This teacher must 
be able to make music a means of influencing 
her pupils for Christ. (W. B. M. I.) 


NORMAL TEACHERS 


South Africa. A normal teacher is called 
for at Umzumbe and another at Inanda. These 
are important positions, calling for both peda- 
gogical and administrative qualities in order 
that government standards may be met. A 
great chance for two friends who wish to 
work in the same mission. (W. B. M.) 

Western Turkey. There is an urgent call 
for a normal teacher at Smyrna for the Col- 
legiate Institute for Girls, where there are 209 
pupils from all over Turkey. (W. B. M.) 

India. In Madura City, a normal teacher is 
needed for a school of 315 pupils. The work 
is training village teachers. Government 
standards must be met. Urgent. (W. B. M.) 


EVANGELISTIC 
MEN 


South Africa. A man to do pioneer work at 
Beira, in Portuguese territory. The attitude of 
the government is such that this man must be 
of rare tact and able to get along under diffi- 
culties. He must win the confidence of the 
government officials. He should visit Lisbon 
and obtain a working knowledge of Portu- 
guese. The work will be the evangelization 
of a vast number of Africans to the west and 
south of Beira. He will have a physician lo- 
cated with him. 

European Turkey. Three ordained men for 
this important mission. Under the new gov- 
ernmental conditions there is a rare oppor- 
tunity in all parts of Turkey. We wish to re- 
enforce our labors in both Macedonia and Bul- 
garia. These should be good, all-around men. 
One should have special gifts in evangelistic 
work. 

Central Turkey. At Oorfa is a most remark- 
able opportunity. There are imporiant 
churches and schools to supervise and a great 
industrial work employing over 3,000 persons. 
There are five instructors in the industrial 
works who will look after the technical de- 
tails; but we need a minister to head up the 
enterprise on the business side and maintain 
a strictly religious spirit among the workers. 
This position calls for a minister with business 
and administrative gifts. The need is very 
urgent, none more so in all our fields. 

Eastern Turkey. The station at Erzroom 
calls for a good, all-around man. This is close 
to the Russian frontier, and work is already 
being pushed over the line into that vast and 
needy country. 

Japan. One man of fine intellect and warm 
heart, well trained, is needed. The work will 
be mainly evangelistic. 

Mexico. One man who can help train na- 
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tive preachers and workers and also do station 
work. 

Micronesia. It has been decided to re- 
cnforce the work in the Gilbert Islands by the 
appointment of two missionary families. Men 
of evangelistic spirit and broad, practical 
ability are required. The work is evangelism 
and supervision of schools and churches. 

Philippine Islands. A new work on the 
north coast of the Island of Mindanao calls for 
a strong missionary who can be a pioneer. It 
calls for rugged qualities and great devotion. 
The opportunity is unlimited. 


WOMEN 


China, Foochow City. A superintendent of 
ae Bible Teachers’ Training School. (W. B. 
M. 

Japan. A worker is called for at Tottori, 
which is in the center of a large field of half 
a million people. It is not covered by any other 
board. (W. B. M.) 

At Miyazaki another worker is called for in 
a field of great extent. (W. B. M.) 

India. A superintendent is needed for Bible 
Woman’s Training School at Ahmednagar. 
Sixteen in training class, also supervision in 
the outlying districts, with talks on hygiene, 
home-making, etc. (W. B. M.) 


MEDICAL 


MEN 

West Central Africa. <A large district is 
without medical care and offers a splendid 
field for a doctor of unusual versatility and 
devotion. 

South Africa. At the seaport town of Beira, 
a physician to take up new work. 

Central Turkey. Dr. Shepard, at Aintab, 
needs an associate for his hospital. In ad- 
dition to all-around professional skill and 
surgical knowledge, the man should be an 
earnest Christian worker. Another physician 
for Turkey will probably be needed within a 
year. 

WOMEN 


China. We are in great need of three thor- 
oughly trained women physicians for our Foo- 
chow Mission. This is one of the great mis- 
sions of the board, where the opportunity 1s 
unlimited. They will be located as follows: 
Foochow City (W. B. M.), Ing-hok and Shao- 
wu. (W. B. M. L.) 

India. A woman physician for Madura. 
(W. B. M.) 

NURSES 

Eastern Turkey. Dr. Thom, of Mardin, calls 
for a nurse to assist him in his work and to 
take charge of training native nurses. 

Central Turkey. A nurse or physician at 
Hadjin, the nearest medical aid being at Adana. 
(W. B. M. L.) 

At Aintab the medical work presided over 
by Drs. Shepard and Caroline Hamilton, as- 
sisted by Miss Alice Bewer, a trained nurse, 
calls for a second fully-trained missionary 
nurse. 
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China. There is a call for a nurse in Foo- 
chow City in connection with the Woman’s 
Hospital. (W. B. M.) _ 

Philippine Islands. Dr. Sibley is building a 
hospital at Davao for which he needs a nurse 
who can be superintendent. This is pioneer 
work in the great island of Mindanao and 
opens up splendid possibilities of usefulness. 
The need is urgent. 


INDUSTRIAL 


West Central Africa. Chisamba, our largest 
station, supported by the Canadian Congrega- 
tionalists, calls for an industrial leader, an 
all-around man, specially strong in carpentry 
and brick-making. 

Apply to Dr. C. H. Patton, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BOARD OF 
MISSIONS 


EDUCATIONAL 
MEN 


At Shanghai, China, a well-equipped man for 
the science department and another to teach 
general English subjects are needed in St. 
John’s University. 

At Wuchang, well-trained college men, pref- 
erably those who have had some experience as 
teachers or who have fitted themselves for 
teaching, are needed for the faculty of Boone 
University. 

At Tokyo, Japan, experienced teachers or 
men who have studied pedagogy are needed in 
St. Paul’s College. 


WOMEN 


China. The need is particularly urgent at St. 
Hilda’s School, Wuchang, and St. Mary’s Hall, 


Shanghai. 
EVANGELISTIC 
MEN 


Eight ordained men are needed for China 
and Japan. The need in Yangchow, Changsha 
and Nanchang is especially urgent. 

Yanchow is the center of a new mission 

work established about a year and a half ago 
in the northern part of the district of Shanghai, 
which includes the Province of Kiangsu. We 
now have there three men who are reaching 
out to a number of surrounding towns. The 
need for recruits is urgent, in order that we 
may begin to meet some of the calls that are 
coming to our central staff—this in spite of the 
fact that when the work was opened there was 
some evidence of hostility. We wish to detach 
one man from the Yangchow staff for work in 
Nanking. He ought to have an associate. We 
should have another ordained man at Yang- 
chow to take the place vacated by the man de- 
tached for Nanking. 
_ Changsha, with a population of over 300,000, 
is the capital of the Province of Hunan. We 
have only one foreign worker in this field. He 
needs an associate. 

Nanchang is an important capital similar to 
Changsha. We have no resident foreign 
worker there. Our work is directed from 
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Kiukiang, and carried on by a Chinese clergy- 
man and catechists. This is a big opportunity 
for the right man. 

Yangzok, Anking, Soochow and Ichang are 
also demanding reinforcements. 

Eight ordained men are needed for Japan. 
While no places are specifically designated for 
Japan, the need for aggressive evangelism there 
is great. We ought to send at least four men 
to that field this year. At present we have not 
a single volunteer for Japan. 


MEDICAL 


MEN 


At Anking, China, the hospital will probably 
have to be closed for a year, because the one 
physician in charge has practically broken 
down and has come home for furlough. There 
is an institution of high grade, probably no 
better equipment in China, with accommoda- 
tion for a hundred patients, crippled and ar- 
most useless because there is only one man 
where there should be three, and where three 
will be sent if they can be found. 

At Shanghai, the most capable physician at 
St. Luke’s Hospital has just been ordered 
home on account of a serious breakdown in 
health. His return to this country leaves an 
immense gap. One of the choicest young 
ene that can be found is needed for his 
place. 

At Manila, P. I., two physicians are needed 
at once. During the past year both the mem- 
bers of the staff have retired for one reason or 
another, and a hospital of thirty beds, with a 
good training school for nurses, is now in the 
hands of a woman doctor, who gives only part 
time, and a superintendent of nurses. 


NURSES 


WOMEN 


Four nurses for China and Philippines. 
Apply to Mr. John W. Wood, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRESBYTERIAN (U. S. A.) BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


EDUCATIONAL 
MEN 


A teacher to devote himself to a flourishing 
and growing boys’ high school in Teheran, 
East Persia. 

A teacher to take charge of the school at 
Resht, East Persia. 

A teacher for Prince Royal’s College at 
Chiengemi, Laos. This school has 150 boys, 
and aims to train Christian leaders. A three- 
year contract is offered. 

A teacher for Nanking University, Kiang-an, 
China. This is a union institution carried on 
by the Methodists, Disciples and Presbyterians. 

A teacher to superintend the Boys’ School at 
Paotingfu, North China. 

A teacher with office training for English 
Institute at Santiago, Chili. He should be able 
to teach bookkeeping, penmanship, etc., and 
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to serve as office assistant. A three-year con- 
tract is offered. 
A teacher (married) to take charge oi boys 
school, which is to be started as soon as pos- 
sible in Guatemala, Central America. ; 
A teacher for the industrial department of 
a boys’ school in Western India to fill vacancy. 
A Spanish-speaking teacher for educational 
work at Benito, West Africa. Should be able 
to teach elementary subjects. ; 
Three German-speaking missionaries, pret- 
erably ordained men, for educational work in 
German West Africa. Six thousand pupils are 
in the schools, and the missionaries on the 
ground are overwhelmed with work. 


WOMEN 


Korea. A woman teacher in a large, grow- 
ing school in Seoul, Korea. 

A woman teacher for a girls’ school at 
Ningpo, Central China. There are 70 pupils 
in the school, and the furlough of the teacher 
in charge is due this year, so that it is impera- 
tive that the place be filled at once. 

A teacher for a girls’ school at Hengchow, 
Hunan, China. 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


A kindergarten teacher is needed for work 
in Allahabad, North India, a city of 178,000 
people. 

A kindergarten teacher for Pekin, North 
China. This school was opened last year with 
35 little students. It has proved to be a great 
success, benefiting both the little folks and 
their parents, who are thus led, first, to take 
an interest in the educational work of the mis- 
sion and then to study the Bible. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


A woman teacher for the East Japan Mis- 
sion. Should be well qualified to teach music. 
The work is in a girls’ high school of 250 
pupils. 

NORMAL TEACHERS 

A normal-trained woman to develop woman 

teachers at Allahabad, North India. 


EVANGELISTIC 


MEN 


An ordained missionary to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Rev. E. Allen 
Enders, of Fatchpur, North India. @r. Enders 
and his wife were the only missionaries in the 
station, and this is an appeal for a substitute 
for the noble man who has fallen. 

An ordained missionary to enable the mis- 
sion to enter the door of opportunity at 
Gwalior, North India, where from special cir- 
cumstances the Presbyterian Church is the 
only one that will be welcome. 

Two ordained men for the Punjab Mission, 
India—greatly needed in view of the depletion 
of the staff by sickness and age. 

Three ordained men for Syria, to take the 


place of Dr. Henry Jessup, deceased, and two 
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others who have been compelled to resign 
from ill health. 

An ordained man for work in the Bangkok 
held, Siam. 

An ordained man for work at Nan, Laos. 
There is need for country itineration and as- 
sistance in the Boys’ School and Training 
School for evangelists. 

An ordained missionary for Lien Chow, 
South China, the scene of the martyrdoms of a 
few years ago. The place is now quiet and 
the work growing. 

An ordained missionary for Cheefoo, East 
Shantung, North China. The work of the 
city and country districts is beyond the strength 
of those on the field to care for properly. 

An ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Yei-Hsien Station, West Shantung, North 
China. 

Two ordained men to fill vacancies at Yei- 
Hsien Station, West Shantung, North China. 
These are absolutely necessary to enable the 
station to begin to fulfill its responsibility. 

An ordained man for the Drum Tower Sta- 
tion in Pekin, North China. 

An ordained missionary for work in Siang- 
tan Station, Hunan, China. 

An ordained missionary for work in Cavert 
Province, Philippine Islands. 

Two ordained missionaries for work at 
Baranquila and Bogota, Colombia, South 
America. 

Three ordained men for Mexico. Some of 
the missionaries in the mission are on the 
point of breaking because of extra burdens. 
Reinforcements are imperatively needed. 


WOMEN 


A woman evangelist for Resht Station, East 
Persia. Mrs. Shuler, the only woman in the 
station, is in great need of an associate. 

A woman for evangelistic work in the Pun- 
jab Mission, India. 

One or more young women for evangelistic 
or educational work in the West Japan Mis- 
sion. 

A woman missionary to work at Wang 
Lang, a suburb of Bangkok, Siam. The girls’ 
school here is crowded to its utmost capacity 
and evangelistic work is promising. 

Two evangelistic or educational workers for 
Colombia, South America. 


MEDICAL 
MEN 

A physician and surgeon for the hospital in 
Teheran, East Persia. This important hospital, 
which has done such splendid work for years, 
is now without any one in charge. 

A surgeon for Tabriz, West Persia. There 
is such a demand for his services that the re- 
ceipts will more than pay all expenses, includ- 
ing salary of the missionary. 

Two physicians for German West Africa, to 
work in a large territory where there are no 
doctors at present. Hospitals will be erected 
if the men can be found. 

A physician for the Refuge of the Insane at 
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Canton, China. ‘This institution is an im- 
portant institution. The receipts will more 
than pay all expenses. 

A physician for Tayapas, Philippine Islands. 
A population of 214,000 in this province. The 
town of Tayapas has 14,700. 


WOMEN 


A woman physician for Hamadan, East Per- 
sia. 

A woman physician to fill vacancy at Tabriz, 
West Persia. There is a great need for this 
worker. 

A woman physician for Young Kong, South 
China. 

Two woman physicians for stations now 
without such help and in great need in West 
Shantung, China. 

A woman physician for Shuntefu, North 
China. 

NURSES 

A trained nurse for a hospital at Taiku, 
Korea. The missionary appointed will be ex- 
pected not only to assist in the hospital but to 
train Korean nurses for the work. This is a 
wonderful opportunity. 

A trained nurse for Hengchow, Hunan, 
China. 

Apply to Dr. Stanley White, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN BOARD 
EVANGELISTIC 


MEN 

Three ordained men for Egypt. 

Two ordained men for India. 

One ordained man for the Egyptian Sudan. 

For Egypt and India men of definite gifts 
are required, as the work is advancing consider- 
ably. They should be men of spiritual leader- 
ship, winning personalities and of considerable 
measure of organizing power. 

In the Sudan the missionary will need to 
have distinct linguistic gifts and some practical 
experience along mechanical or industrial lines, 
so as to be equal to the conditions which ob- 
tain in this pioneer work. 


WOMEN 

Six women missionaries who have, among 
other qualifications, teaching and administra- 
tive gifts are needed as follows: 

Two for India. 

Three for Egypt. 

One for the Sudan. 


MEDICAL 


MEN 
One physician for India. 
One physician for the Egyptian Sudan. 


WOMEN 
One woman physician for India. 
ne woman physician for Egypt. 
Apply to Dr. Charles R. Watson, 200 North 
Isth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERIOA 
(DUTCH) 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN 


A specially trained man for educational work 
in China. For more than a year the board has 
been searching for a man who is qualified in 
pedagogy, experienced in teaching and in the 
government of schools and familiar with the 
best methods. To meet the requirements he 
should be an organizer, capable of establishing 
and infusing life into a system of education 
for this field. In the present desire for West- 
ern education throughout China it is very im- 
portant that the missions should be able to 
meet this demand with the best that can be 
secured. 

A teacher of English is needed for the 
Steele Academy in Nagasaki, Japan. This 
need is imperative. The position offers excep- 
tional opportunity for a man who has had ex- 
perience in boys’ club work. 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHER (WOMAN) 
One kindergarten teacher for Japan. 


EVANGELISTIC 
MEN 


Seven ordained men for Japan. Outside of 
the large cities there are great areas prac- 
tically unoccupied by Christian missions. 

One ordained man for India. 

One ordained man for Arabia. The need in 
this field is so great that Dr. Zwemer is return- 
ing to his station on the Persian Gulf. Who 
among his friends in the seminaries will join 
in his work for Mohammedan Arabia? 


WOMEN 

Four women missionaries for evangelistic 
work in Japan. ; ; 

Two women for evangelistic and educational 
work in Amoy, China. 


MEDICAL 
MEN 


One physician for Arabia. For a man with 
pioneer instincts who desires to enter a difh- 
cult and therefore a specially needy field, 
Arabia presents a challenge and the promise of 
hard work. 

WOMEN 

One woman physician for Amoy, China. 

Apply to Dr. William I. Chamberlain, 25 
East 22d Street, New York. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES (GERMAN) 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN 
One married man for the Boys’ School at 
Shenchowfu,, Hunan, China. 
Two teachers for. the Lakeside Boys’ School, 
Yochow, Hunan, China. 
One teacher of English for North Japan 
College, Sendai, Japan. 
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WOMEN 
One lady teacher for the Girls’ School at 
Shenchowfu Hunan, China. 
Two lady teachers for the Miyagi Girls’ 
School, Sendai, Japan. 


EVANGELISTIC 


MEN 
Five evangelists for the north of Japan. 


MEDICAL 
MEN 

One physician for the hospital at Shen- 
chowfu, Hunan, China. 

One physician for the hospital at Yochow, 
Hunan, China. 

Apply to Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 


EDUCATIONAL 
MEN 
A married man to teach in a boys’ school in 
Canton, China. Work opened in 1889. There 
is a staff of native teachers. 


MEDICAL 


MEN 


A medical worker for Canton, China. Work 
begun in 1891. Has been strong means of 
reaching the hearts and homes of the people. 
More than 20,000 cases have been treated in 
one year. “It is but a step from faith in the 
doctor who heals the body to faith in the 
doctor’s God who heals the soul.” 

Apply to Dr. S. S. Hough, 1002 U. B. build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


One physician for the remote field of 
Bouyeka, Africa. 

For two years the Foreign Society has been 
praying and searching for a medical man. for 
Africa. A strong, well-equipped man, a man 
willing to endure hardness, a man with a 
stomach that is not too fastidious, a man with 
a warm heart, is needed and has been needed 
for some time in Congoland. The situation 
calls for a man with a dash of heroism in his 
nature. His outfit and salary are provided. 
Thus far the man has not been found. 

Apply to Rev. A. McLean, Box 884, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


AFRICA INLAND MISSION 
EDUCATIONAL 


MEN 
Ten consecrated men with training that fits 
them to serve as teachers and evangelists, 
speaking the German language, for work in 
German East Africa. 
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WOMEN 

Ten consecrated women with training that 
fits them to serve as teachers and evangelists, 
speaking the German language, are needed for 
work in German East Africa. 


EVANGELISTIC 


MEN 


_ One ordained man for an important station 
in Africa, 


MEDICAL 


MEN 
Two physicians with strong gifts and train- 
ing for pioneer work in the far interior of 
Atrica. 
Apply to Mr. J. Davis Adams, 1701 North 
55th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGB 


An agricultural college graduate to assist in 
the development of the agricultural depart- 
ment, which is as yet in the pioneer stage. A 
good opportunity for a strong man. 

Apply to Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, The Cecil, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE WOMAN’S UNION MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
EDUCATIONAL 
China. A consecrated, highly educated 
teacher for the Bridgman School at Shanghai. 


MEDICAL 
Central India. A woman physician and sur- 
geon for a finely equipped hospital at Jhansi. 


NURSES 


Central India. A thoroughly trained nurse 
for a large orphanage at Cawnpore. 

Apply to Miss S. D. Doremus, 67 Bible 
House, New York. 


SOUTH INDIA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


NURSES 


Two experienced nurses for hospital at 
Ludhiana. Nearly 1,400 in-patients and 25,000 
out-patients were treated in this hospital dur- 
ing the year 1908-09. This need is very urgent 
indeed. 

Apply to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, 125 East 
27th Street, New York. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


EDUCATIONAL 


South America. One teacher for a high 
school. 
Mexico. Two teachers for high schools. 
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India. One teacher for South India. 
One teacher for Northwest India. 
Three teachers for Bombay Con- 
ference. 
One teacher for Malaysia. 


MEDICAL 


Philippine Islands. One nurse. 

India. One physician for Pithoragrah. 
One physician for Brindaban. 
One nurse for Kolar. 


EVANGELISTIC 
China. Three evangelists for West China. 
Japan. Two evangelists. 


Philippine Islands. One evangelist. 

India. One evangelist for North India. 

The money is already in hand to send out 
some of these workers. The board desires to 
make appointments to all the positions named, 
and as fast as possible send out missionaries 
to these places. 

Apply to Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Home Field 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF HOME 
MISSIONS 
Yepartment of Indian Work 

Three pioneers for work among the Chero- 
kee Indians in Oklahoma and Washington. 
Requires men of devotion and kindly disposi- 
tion, college graduates, preferably those who 
have had special training in a theological sem- 
inary or Bible School. In the agricultural 
tegions of Eastern Oklahoma alone there are 
4,000 or 5,000 Indians living in small com- 
munities. The need is very great. In Wash- 
ington the work is more settled, the field hav- 
ing had better care, and there is now a capable 
native assistant. 

Apply to Rev. T. C. Moffatt, D. D., 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Department of Church and Labor 


An Italian missionary, ordained or unor- 
dained, but experienced and effective, for 
work among several thousand Italians in 
North Central Illinois. For the right man the 
work will be a permanent one. 

A Presbyterian minister of the highest char- 
acter, a good preacher, good pastor, fine 
mixer, tactful, patient and persevering, to 
build up a field where there is a splendid 
Prospect, with large number of young people. 
The field is in a good-sized city of Southern 
Illinois. Will pay to the kind of man wanted 
1,000 per annum. There is no manse. 

An acceptable Presbyterian minister for a 
double field in Western Illinois at a salary of 
about $700 or $800. No manse. People 
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hungry for the services of a minister. A good 
chance for progress. 

A strong and capable minister for a good 
live group of three churches in East Central 
Illinois—one village church with manse, and 
two country churches. Only two preaching 
services each Sabbath. Salary, $1,000 and 
manse. 

Several other men for village and country 
felds, or churches among working people, 
sa.'ries ranging from $700 or $800 to $900, 
according to the work to be done. 

Apply to Dr. Warren H. Wilson, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Schowl Department 
NURSES 


Three nurses are needed immediately in the 
Presbyterian Hospital at San Juan, Porto 
Rico. They should all be devoted missionary 
workers. Two of them should be thoroughly 
trained in actual successful hospital experi- 
ence; the other would be valuable if in addition 
to some knowledge of nursing she were capable 
of taking temporarv assignments in other 
hospital work during the absence of different 
workers. Knowledge of the Spanish language 
will be very valuable. Must be physically cap- 
able of doing work in this tropical climate. 
Term of service is five years. 


TEACHERS 


An urgent appeal has come from the Super- 
intendent of the School Department of this 
Board for women teachers with normal train- 
ing to fill the following positions. They should 
be qualified to lead public school singing. 

1. A mature woman, preferably one who has 
had experience to teach in a school for Indian 
children in New Mexico, seventh to eighth 
grade. 

2. A teacher for primary work among the 
Indians in New Mexico. 

3. A principal to have charge of a boarding 
and day school in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia. There are twenty-five girls in the 
school. A farm of about forty acres is owned 
by the school and would be administered by 
the principal. 

4. A mature woman to serve as principal in 
a graded school in Utah among the Mormons. 

5. Two women with normal training to 
train teachers in a school in Porto Rico. One 
should have had training in a Bible School and 
the other a course in Domestic Science. 

6. Two women with normal training for a 
school (eighth grade) in the uplands of Porto 
Rico, one to serve as principal and the other 
as assistant. 

These needs are urgent and appointments 
will be made just as soon as qualified teachers 
can be found. 

Apply to Dr. David R. Boyd, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Miscellaneous 
Information regarding these calls may Ye 
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secured by writing to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, 
125 East 27th Street, New York: 


A young man with business training for of- 
fice and secretarial work in the Y. M. C. A., 
and with preparation to direct classes in physi- 
cal training and school children on the play- 
ground after the modern developments of the 
playground in the United States. An agree- 
ment may be entered into for a term of three 
years, with the privilege of having it extended 
to five years or more. Any young man wish- 
ing to apply for such work on the Foreign 
Field may write to H. C. Tucker, Ashland, 
Va., giving full information as to training, 
health, etc. 


LITERARY, PRINTING AND BUSINESS 


An insurance expert to manage a co-oper- 
ative insurance business in India. The require- 
ments call for a Christian business man whose 
character and judgment will inspire confi- 
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dence, one who can cultivate sympathetic rela- 
tions with the people and who will be willing 
to make his life-work the promotion of thrift 
and mutual self-helpfulness among the Indian 
Christians by means of life insurance. A fond- 
ness for figures and business as well as abil- 
ity to handle men must be a part of his equip- 
ment. More or less knowledge of actuarial 
science is desirable. 


MEDICAL INTERNESHIP 


An interneship of two years is offered for 
a graduate from a good medical school. This 
is a missionary hospital of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, which seeks to obey Christ's 
command to evangelize the world, first heal- 
ing in every city entered. Only those should 
apply who desire to devote their lives to the 
winning of souls for Christ. Nearly all the 
work is done in the Spanish language and it 
must be learned. Provision is made for com- 
fortable support. 


REPORT OF THE WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, EDINBURGH, 1o10 


In the nine volumes comprising this Report will be found the results of the studies 
of the various commissions referred to by Dr. Watson in his article on the World Mis- 
sionary Conference, pages 12-16 of this issue. 

The library of a student volunteer will not be complete without this Report. The 


very low price at which it is offered places it within the reach of all. Student volunteers 
and Association leaders in the colleges should see to it that the Report is, without fail, 
purchased for the library of their institution. 

The price for the nine volumes is $5.00, plus express charges from New York. 

The Report is promised by November 1. Orders accompanied by remittance will 
receive prompt attention if addressed to 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 
125 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York City 





